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President’s Cup Regatta 


HE tenth annual President’s Cup Re- 

gatta will take place on the Potomac at 
Washington September 24th to 27th. Leading 
features of this year’s regatta will be the first 
national championship race of the 225-cubic- 
inch Hydroplane Class for the John Charles 
Thomas perpetual trophy and extension of 
the sailing races instituted last year to in- 
clude Moth, Dinghy, Snipe, Comet, Canoe, 
Albatross, Star, and “A” and “B” handicap 
classes. The beautiful illuminated night 
pageants of the last three regattas will be 
continued. 

As in former years, every type of motor 
racing craft from outboards to Gold Cup con- 
tenders and fast cruisers will compete. 
Unusually fast competition is expected in all 
classes. 

The regatta will again be handled by a 
Board of Directors made up of members of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Power Boat 
Assn., the Corinthian Yacht Club of Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners. John A. Remon is president of 
this board and H. P. Somerville Executive 
Secretary. 
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American Yachts Trail in Olympics 


In a series marred by protests involving the 
eligibility of the crews of several of the leading 
contenders, major Olympic honors were car- 
ried off by England, Germany, Italy and 
Holland. American entries showed poorly in 
all classes, two third places in the Star Class 
by Three Star Too, of San Francisco, being the 
only finishes recorded among the leaders. 

In the Eight-Metre Class Angelita, owned 
by Ower Churchill of Los Angeles, took fifth 
in the very hard breeze of the first day but in 
the remaining five races finished at or near 
the bottom of the list of ten entries. First 
place went to Italy and the sail-off of a second 
place tie between Norway and Germany was 
won by the former. 

Mystery, sailed by William Bartholomae, 
could do no better than seventh in any of the 
races in the Six-Metre Class and finished ninth 
for the series among eleven other entries. 
Switzerland won on points but was disbarred 
and the gold medal went to England’s Lalage, 
with Norway second and the Swedish Maybe 
third. 

The Star Class series with twelve entries, 
among them Japan and Turkey, proved a 
walkover for the German Wannsee; with four 
firsts and a second she had clinched the series 
at the end of five races. Sweden and Holland 
were second and third and Metcalf and Wat- 
erhouse, international champions in 1933, 
wound up in fifth place. 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 
August 31-September 4— Sears Bowl Races for Junior 
National Championships, Bay Shore Y. C., L. I. 
September 4 Veo Lightship and Return, Stam- 
ord Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 


September 5 — Overnight Race to Stratford Shoal and 
—, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y, C., Oyster Bay, 
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September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y. 8. 

September 19, 20, 27—Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. 8S. head 

September 5-7 — Triangular Race, Chicago-Michigan 
City-St. ie ly mee a 

Septoria on — Pacific Coast Regatta, St. Francis 

San Francisco, Calif. 

September 6 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Jun- 
lors and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

September 8-11 — Adams Trophy Series, Women’s Sail- 
ing a am Cohasset, Mass. 

September 9-12 — Fourth Annual i Race Series, Man- 

asset Bay Y. C., Manhasset, L. I 

September 10-12 — ‘Class R and Fight-Metre Champion- 
ships, Chicago. 

September 12-13 — Comet Class, National Champion- 
~? 5 Regatta, Richmond County Club, Great Kills, 


September 13— Special Regatta for N. Y. C. 32- 
ooters, Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Tintin and 
Stars, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Execution Light. 
September 19 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C. 
September 24-27 — President’s Cup Moth Regatta, 
Washington, D. C. 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River Sailing Association, Washington, D. C. 
October 9 — Race to Stratford Shoal and Northport Har- 
bor, New Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 11-12 — ee? a and race. Off Soundings 
Club, Springfield, M 
October 16-18 — National Moth Championship Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
November 11-15 — San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


International Star Class 


September 1-8— World’s Championship, Rochester 
. C., Lake Ontario. 
September 5-7 — Eighth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
eries, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Power 


September 5— Long Beach-Isthmus-Catalina Island 
Cruiser Race. 
September SS 5-7 — Cruiser Race to Sacramento, Oakland 
a 
September ite stimaatianianil Motor Yachting Union 
egatta, Detroit. 
September 9-11 — 225 Class, Toronto. 
September 12-13 — 91 and 135 cubic inch National 
Championships, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore. 
September 19-20 — National Outboard Championships, 
Chicago, IIl. 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, 
November 1 — Cruiser Race for the Pacific Motor Boat 
Trophy, 732 Class or Under, Newport Harbor, Calif. 
November 11-15 — San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


Long Island Y. R. A. Schedule 


September 5 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 7 — Labor Day, Larchmont Y. C. 
September 12 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 19 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 26 — Open Date. 





In the Monotype Class, which brought 
entries from 26 nations, the boats were drawn 
by lot each day. The Hollander DeRuyter 
swept the field with three first places. The 
American entry, Frank Jewett, of Short 
Hills, N. J., finished in the middle of the fleet. 


+ + + 
Syce Cup to Larchmont 


In the races for the Syce Cup, emblematic 
of the women’s championship of Long Island 
Sound, Larchmont’s crew won four out of 
five races and finished third in the fifth. The 


crew was skippered by Miss Marjorie Bavier, 
with Miss Sarah Whiting and Miss Allegra 
Knapp before the mast. The series was sailed 
off Oyster Bay and entries included crews 
from Larchmont, American, Cold Spring, 
Pequot, Indian Harbor, Seawanhaka, River- 
side and Shore Acres. The Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club committee officiated. 

The races were sailed on August 3rd and 
4th; the first, in an extremely light sou’ wester, 
and the next two in fresher winds. 

The final score on points was: Larchmont, 
39; Indian Harbor, 29; American, 25; River- 
side, 24; Cold Spring, 22; Shore Acres, 1614; 
Seawanhaka, 15; Pequot, 15. 


+ + + 


Jeffreys Ledge Race 


Old Al Chambers, who has run the Jeffreys 
Ledge race so well in years past that the Bos- 
ton chapter of the Cruising Club of America 
has kindly consented to let him run it again, 
has sent pertinent information anent the 
forthcoming fifteenth annual race. The 
race will start September 5th and the course 
will be from Manchester Harbor, Mass., to 
Peaked Hill Bar, to Jeffreys Ledge, and return 
to Manchester. But, begad, there’ll be varia- 
tions, as the course may be sailed in either 
direction without protest of disqualification 
or headaches for the chairman of the race 
committee. To add to the sporting complexity 
of the affair, allowances will be applied at 
the start and the first boat will get the gun 
at midnight, so that succeeding starters won’t 
know which way she elects to sail the course. 
Once again, Boston scores in ingenuity. 


+ + 
“ Arielle’ Completes Voyage 
P yag 


The motor yacht Arielle, a 42-footer in 
which the French artist Marin Marie left 
New York alone on July 23rd, arrived at 
Granville, on the Bay of St. Michel, on Au- 
gust 12th. She went thence to Cherbourg and 
on to Havre. The trip was completed in the 
twenty days which the owner set before 
leaving New York. 

Arielle met head winds and almost contin- 
uous rain during the voyage and the radio 
went out of commission due to an accident. 


+ + + 


“Caduceus” Wins Outside Race 


In the second annual race from Great Kills, 
Staten Island, to and around Fire Island 
Lightship, Caduceus, a yawl owned by Dr. 
Frederick Zimon, won and Robert Forman’s 
Betsy Anne was second. Keitt, last year’s 
winner, led around the lightship but finished 
fifth with a ripped mainsail. The course was 
86 miles in length. 
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ETERAN deep-sea fishermen have discovered in this 
Fae Elco the realization of many a sportsman’s 
dream. For here is a boat with the lines and features that 
have made Elco’s Cruisette design world-famous—p/us 
the extra size, the extra accommodations to make her the 
perfect cruiser for extended cruising in southern waters. 

Increased comfort, greater sea- 


THE ELCO 41 





special fishing gear—harpooner’s pulpit, crow’s nest, 
swivel fishing chairs, built-in fish boxes, live bait wells, 
etc. And she is offered with single or twin screw power 
installation, gasoline or Diesel. 

Enjoy this coming Florida fishing season on your own 
Elco. For early delivery, order now. Elco will gladly 
arrange all details of shipment to 





worthiness, separate quarters 
forward for a paid captain, and 
a wide choice of interior arrange- 
ments are made possible by the 
greater length and beam of the 
Cruisette 41. Spaciousness is her 
outstanding feature—from her 
airy cabins (three in number, 
sleeping 7 to g) to the big fishing 
cockpit aft. Never has the design- 
ing skill of Elco’s naval architects 
shown to better advantage. 

The ‘‘41”’ is available with 
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Owners of all makes of boats find they save 
money by laying up and overhauling at the 
Elco plant at Bayonne. The same men who 
build Elcos do this work—expert/y. Write for 
rates for your boat, stating size and model. 


Florida at special reduced cost. 


Winter Storage For full information visit Port 


Elco or write for illustrated liter- 
ion ature. THE ELCO WORKS— 
Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, 
N. Y.—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 

* 
THE ELCO FLEET — Cruisette 372 (four 
models) from $3,150. Cruisette 38 (four 
models) from $5,850. Cruisette g1 (three 
models) from $8,250. Elco 48’ Motor 
Yacht (Cruising and Commuter types) 


from $15,500. Larger Yachts custom de- 
signed and built. 














Permanent Showroom 


PORT ELCO 


113 East 46t Street 
(at Park Ave.), N. Y. C. 
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ONSEQUENT on receipt of the 
challenge from the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, Commodore W. A. W. Stew- 
art of the New York Yacht Club ap- 
pointed a committee ‘with power.” 
. . « Which seems hardly fair, consid- 
ering this is to be a series of races be- 
tween sailing craft. . . . At most, I feel 
the committee ought to be limited to a 
ladies’ auxiliary. 
Mr. Sopwith’s preference for a July 
date indicates he expects to win in 
something “‘flat.’’ 


One of these days I’ll expose the swab 
responsible for those ‘Spun Yarn” 
seizings of opportunity for venomous 
thrusts. 


Friendly, freckled, fourteen-year-old 
Oliver Burr Tweedy is commodore of 
the Bayville Yacht Club, apparently 
the first ‘‘kiddie commodore”’ and de- 
serving of the laurel wreath with which 
his sandy head has been crowned by an 
affectionate membership. ... But I 
don’t see anything particularly flabber- 
gasting in the fact that Oliver began his 
sailing career at the age of eleven. A lot 
of us started at seven—and never 
considered it news. . . . On the other 
hand, no yacht club has considered us 
for commodore. The elevation of Oliver 
brought memories of days long past 
when there used to be a song chanted 
(as I recall) in praise of benevolent 





William H. Johns. at Bayside... . 
‘“*He’s the Kiddies’ Commodore.” . . . 
That was the soft-boiled era. . . . The 
Twemulous Twenties when a tar’s clair 
de lune souvenirs were laid away ten- 
derly in lavender and old _ baggy- 
wrinkle. .. . 


Marine word-painter Alf Loomis 
splashed at (roughly) a 200-league can- 
vas in his depiction of the Bermuda 
Race — and there wasn’t an off-color 
stroke in the resulting masterpiece. . . . 
When you got to your feet after review- 
ing it you had to reach for a stanchion 
to save yourself from reeling overboard 
. . « Méme les odeurs de bilge étaient la! 


But, “I have never forgotten the 
name of Chaos,’’ writes Alf Loomis (the 
man) ‘‘which in 1923 sailed to Bermuda 
in defiance of the committee’s warnings. 
She got there, but she broke up in a 
storm a couple of years later, fortu- 
nately with no loss of life.”’ 

Chaos, at a mooring off Third Beach 


in the East Passage, Newport, didn’t 
have a chance in the Southeaster which 
piled her up. 


Does Candidate Landon know any- 
thing about sailing? inquires ‘“‘ Anxious 
Voter.” 


If Mr. Roosevelt suddenly goes off 
on the starboard tack, will Mr. Landon 
know enough to give him the right of 
way? 


To date Endeavour 2nd has lost two 
sticks in her early races. . . . At that 
rate she may be the first seven-masted 
challenger. 


The tendency is still to refer to Tom 
Sopwith as an aeroplane manufacturer 
rather than as a racing skipper. By that 
token Mike Vanderbilt ought to be 
called a bridge player. 


When either Harry Maxwell or Sam 
Pirie loses a race, that’s NEWS. 


Durand Couppel de Sant Front, who 
prefers to be called by his nom de brosse 
— Marin-Marie — is the first, so far as 
I know, of the lone navigators to violate 
their balmy tradition and start a solo 
passage in a prosaic, Diesel-powered 
cruiser as unromantic as a houseboat 
and, from her outward appearance, 
offering the most shameless amount of 
comfort. 

In Arielle, a chunky 40-footer, Artist 
Marin-Marie chugged away from the 
French Line Pier in New York expect- 
ing to reach Le Havre within 20 days. 
. . . On a previous westward passage 
in sail he was 65 days at sea, which may 
account at least partially for his aban- 
donment of canvas. 


Officers of the Ile de France seemed to 
regard Arielle’s voyage as a hazardous 
undertaking, however, and, according 
to the press, ‘‘made the running lights 
secure . . . and made shipshape other 
details that needed fixing.” . . . Artist 
Marin-Marie let them fuss around to 
their hearts’ content while he played a 
harmonica, the gift of an admirer. 

The resourceful New York American 
honored a photograph of the venture- 
some painter with the title: ‘The Mod- 
ern ‘Ancient Mariner’” and the mis- 
quotation: ‘‘Alone, Alone on a Deep 
Blue Sea.” 


No Walter Winchell, nevertheless I 
understand that 


Burgess and Paine 

And Stephens and Crane 
All have designs 

On designing again. - 


Bob Bartlett is expected back from 
Greenland any day now with a cargo 
of musk ox for the Smithsonian, walrus 
pups and polar bear cubs for the Field 
Museum. Also, the ten adventurous 
youngsters who are ‘“‘paying” hands 
aboard the Morrissey. 
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A Brooklyn paper headlined: ‘‘Edlu 
Leads Yawl Race.’ At that rate I pre- 
sume the ditty, “Jolly Boating Weather” 





refers to jolly-boats. ... The Eagle 
eye also detected that ‘‘most of the 
course was a beat to weather as the 
wind kept shifting into all points of 
the compass.” 


‘In the course of the night,” read an 
account of Mr. Roosevelt’s voyage in 
Sewanna, ‘‘the mainsail was taken in 
during the slack wind, because it was 
slatting in its stays.” ... 


Speaking of Harry Maxwell (and who 
isn’t), ‘‘the Little Commodore’ pulled 
another fast one in the American Yacht 
Club cruise. His old Twelve-Metre Iris 
showed her giddy heels to an ‘‘M”’ boat, 
three New York ‘‘ Fifties,” three in- 
ternational ‘‘Twelves,” beating ’em all 
boat for boat and easily saving her time 
on the rest of the fleet. . . . What can 
you expect of a bloke who used to be 
able to stand up to such professionals as 
Charley Barr, Bill Dennis and Hank 
Haff? 


The first schooner that Edward 
Crabbe, whilom Commodore of the 
Cruising Club, owned, was called Wind- 
jammer. ... The second was Shell- 
back. . . . I disremember the monicker 
of the power boat he has now. 


My London correspondent informs 
me that Scotland Yard may be called on 
to solve the mystery of the pink step-ins 
which horrified members of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron (reputedly most ex- 
clusive yacht club in the world) dis- 
covered whipping from their flagstaff 
recently. Insinuations from inquiring 
reporters that the feminine flimsies had 
superseded the regular Squadron burgee 
were met with bellows of rage by the 
aroused denizens of the ancient organi- 
zation, many of whom professed ig- 
norance of the particular nature of the 
intimate garment which had profaned 
their precincts. 

It sounded to me like the sort of 
prank the Harvard Lampoon would play 
on its revered rival the Yale Record. Of 
course it’s unthinkable to suppose the 
New York Yacht Club could have — 
uh—. . . Sherman Hoyt would be 
suspect if he didn’t have the cast-iron 
alibi of being in Germany. 

TELLTALE 
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Yacht Alma F. Owned by Alfred 
J. Fisher, Esq. Designed jh John 
H. Wells, Inc. Built by Defoe 
Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, 
Michigan. Length overall, 75 feet. 
Beam, 14 feet, 10 inches. Drafe, 


4 feet, 10 inches Powered with two 
latest-type eight-cylinder Winton- 
Diesel engines, total 400 h.p. 


Winton- Diesel power, the perfect companion to sleek, trim lines 
and smart appointments >» >» » smooth, rugged power that sweeps 
you across the seas with seemingly effortless motion. Those who 
depend on it, enjoy a certainty of destination » » » a luxurious 
feeling of smooth swiftness. Such is the distinguishing performance 


of the Winton- Diesel engines installed in the yacht Alma F. Here, 


an ideal combination of competent boat designing and modern W inton- 


LA] 
bol s - g “ ty 
peer sninrorid Diesel power provides smooth, vibration-free cruising >» » » and 








exemplifies the outstanding characteristics of Economy and De- 


pendability embodied in the latest-type Winton- Diesel engines. 


Winton Engine Corporation ’ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WINTON POWER 
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Claud Worth—An Appreciation 


By 
W. P. STEPHENS 





TREASURED item in my very mixed li- 
brary is a green octavo volume, rather faded 
and weak in the binding, the flyleaf bearing 
the inscription ‘‘W. P. Stephens from Al- 
bert Strange. Xmas 1910.’’ On other fly- 
leaves are names: Herbert L. Stone, Henry 
de Forest Baldwin, Gherardi Davis, W. W. Nutting, Cole- 
man Tousey, John G. Alden, E. P. Morris, F. A. Fenger, 
H. Curtis Hall, H. E. McCormick, Henry A. Jackson, Daniel 
Bacon, Bart Jacob and many others, a veritable yachtsman’s 
roll of honor. Each as he read the book was asked to sign. 

My predecessor on Forest and Stream, C. P. Kunhardt, 
had a habit of answering in full every letter of any moment 
from a yachtsman, or even writing without such excuse in 
many cases; in this way he built up a most valuable circle of 
correspondents. I followed his example, and many of the 
closest friends I have today were made in this way. I think 
that my friendship with Dr. Worth began by a letter from 
me commenting on this first edition of ‘‘ Yacht Cruising,”’ 
presented by our mutual friend, dear old ‘‘ Papa Strange.” 
The first letter from him which I find in a large file, dated 
January 12th, 1912, ends as follows: ‘‘I suppose you have 
heard about our good friend Strange, he has had a severe 
attack of influenza and it has left his heart weak, so that he 
never again will be able to do any more sailing single-handed. 
Poor fellow, I am really grieved about it, for a better man 
and a keener sailor there surely never was.” 

My first meeting with Dr. Worth was in his office in 
Harley Street, London, and later in his home in St. John’s 
Wood Park, where I was introduced to his charming wife; 
his small son, Tom, had to come down in his pajamas to see 
‘“‘the gentleman from Bayonne,” and to display his ability 
in turning somersaults from the head of the divan. Later 
we lay flat on the rug in the drawing room and spread out a 
very large drawing of Tern III, just received from Albert 
Strange, discussing it in detail. I admired the plain panelling 
of the room and Dr. Worth told me that he had obtained 
some oak timbers from a mill two or three hundred years 
old, had them sawed into boards, and had given this material 
into the hands of an old joiner with instructions to take his 
time and do the work properly. 

In discussing ‘‘ Yacht Cruising” I said: ‘‘When I read a 
cruise I want to know first of all about the yacht, her type, 
dimensions, etc., and then something of her owner; in the 
cases of such noted cruisers as Captain John MacGregor 
and R. T. McMullen it is the unique personality of each 
which adds special interest to their writings. You tell us 
nothing about yourself.”” Anything like personal exploita- 
tion was most repugnant to Dr. Worth’s ideas, but when 
he sent me the second edition, in 1921, he wrote: ‘‘In three 
or four weeks I shall be able to send you the new edition of 
‘Yacht Cruising’. I did put in four or five pages of prelimi- 
nary remarks, as you suggested; I hope that you will 
approve of it.” 

I never knew Dr. Worth’s age; he must have been born 
at the end of the sixties, in Holbeach, a little town some ten 
miles from the southern coast of ‘‘The Wash,” the deep bay 
which bites into the Lincolnshire coast. His father was a 
country squire, who rode to hounds and had his bottle of 
port in the evening, but had no interest in the sea; if the 
boy wanted a cob the necessary fifty pounds was quickly 
forthcoming, but if he said, ‘‘ Father, I can buy a boat for 
ten pounds and I want another pound,” there was no unty- 
ing of the parental purse-strings. 

How his boating began is told in the chapter opening all 











editions after the first, but he told me of another experience 
when he was thirteen years old. He had two friends, the 
Buxtons, father and son, who owned a small smack and 
trawled in ‘‘The Wash” on the spring tides; on the neaps, 
when trawling was not practicable, they made an honest 
living by poaching hare and pheasants snared surrepti- 
tiously on the neighboring estates. By climbing out of a 
window when supposed to be asleep the boy would join the 
smack for a night’s trawling and sailing, dropping off at a 
point near his home as the smack came up early in the morn- 
ing in time to get to his room for a hasty. wash-up before 
appearing at breakfast after an assumed night’s rest. One 
day the pair came to him.in great grief; they had been appre- 
hended for poaching and were up for a hearing before a jus- 
tice, a friend of Mr. Worth. Mounting his cob, the boy rode 
over to the home of the justice, to whom he was well known, 
and so successfully pleaded his case that the culprits were 
set free on their promise never to poach again. Some time 
later he discovered that they were back at the old game, 
but they excused themselves by saying, ‘‘We never poach 
on the justice’s preserves.” 

In February, 1917, Dr. Worth wrote: ‘“‘I am years over 
age and I work long hours in the hospitals, doing my private 
practice when I can. I know that I am doing more here than 
I could abroad, but one feels discontented and dissatisfied 
and out of it in England; I am afraid that I should go if it 
were possible. Nearly every night I dream that I am at sea 
and all is well; then I dream that I am operating on an eye 
and my hand shakes until I spoil it; then I wake and there 
is no more sleep that night. I am not getting jumpy, but 
after three years one’s longing for the sea becomes almost 
physical pain.” In May, 1918, he wrote: ‘“‘My hospital 
work, wounded eyes, etc., leaves me barely time for my pri- 
vate practice; I seldom get dinner before 8:30 and by that 
time I am too done up to do anything more than eat, smoke 
and then sleep until another day begins. I have wanted a 
change for a long time, but have felt that I ought not to 
take it, but at last I have to give up for a time. I am going to 
New York and back, for one trip, as ship’s surgeon of the 
Walmer Castle, sailing on May 24th.” 

I met the ship as she docked. Our first greetings over, Dr. 
Worth said, ‘‘I want three things in New York — ten 
pounds of the best tea, a present for Mrs. Worth, and one 
for Tom; I also must run to Boston to visit Dr. F. I. Proctor,”’ 
our mutual friend, as it proved, and a fellow student of Dr. 
Worth in London years before. He passed away only a few 
days after Dr. Worth. I towed him to my home in Bayonne 
that night and duly shipped him to Boston at noon next 
day with the promise that he would be in New York by 
Monday morning. Once in Boston with his old friend he 
forgot New York, and did not return until Tuesday, 
twenty-four hours before the Walmer Castle, with 2,000 
American soldiers aboard, was to sail. 

When in London I was greatly surprised by the small 
size and unpretentious appearance, inside and out, of the 
“shops,” even the famous Norie & Wilson and the “‘iron- 
mongers’? shops where I went for fine tools. I took Dr. 
Worth to the big Durkee store on South Street, where every 
imaginable fitting for a yacht was prominently and attrac- 
tively displayed, and then to Hammacher & Schlemmer’s, 
with its inviting display of fine tools, some of which he 
purchased. He told me that Tom wanted a fret saw, a need 
quickly supplied with one I had owned for years and re- 
placed with a footpower machine; a visit to my watch- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A Thrash to the Bell Buoy 


From a Painting by Coulton Waugh 
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Sherwood Hall Photos 


The start of the Stars was a daily madhouse. In the foreground is a 
member of the race committee recalling those which had beaten the gun 


Southern California Regatta at Newport Harbor 


Fourteenth Annual Event Draws Big Fleet of Windjammers 


By SHERWOOD HALL 


IFTY racing and cruising craft, from Stars up to the 

Class M cutters Patolita and Endymion, and seventy- 

four half pint ships made up the fleet which converged 
on Newport Harbor, California, for the fourteenth annual 
8. C. Y. A. Championships in August. The juniors raced on 
the protected waters of Balboa Bay, while the larger craft 
used the Pacific Ocean for their scrapping. Medium to light 
winds and fair to smooth seas ruled for the week, with the 
exception of one day when it blew up a bit rough and messed 
up a few sails and some rigging. 

The new harbor (alphabetical funds, if you must know, 
plus county bonds), is a beauty, and the finest all-yachting 
center on the-Coast. When 110-foot schooners can slide up to 
the Newport Harbor Yacht Club float for water, where once 
were sand banks and mud flats, it’s a harbor! And the enter- 
tainment and hospitality, offered to ‘‘visiting firemen’ by 
the N. H. Y. C. and the S. C. Y. A., was perfect. Even the 
‘Pirates’ Den” had to hang out “S.R.O.” signs, although 
the rum never gave out. 

Records were set in Six-Metres when the old veteran 
Lanai (Bill Slater, skipper) took five firsts in five races; this 
was duplicated by Harland F. Beardslee, world champion 


Star skipper in By-C. Another record was broken when 
twenty-seven Stars crossed the line, one more than the turn- 
out at San Diego last year. 

The second annual Pacific Coast Blue Star Championship 
was run off as a curtain raiser to the main events, fourteen 
crack sloops taking part in a three-race series. Although San 
Francisco Bay, Seattle and the Canadian fleets were not 
represented, ‘‘Hook”’ Beardslee had plenty of worry from 
the others while successfully defending his title, won for the 
first time at San Diego last year. 

The most interesting note in the fight for the Coast’s top 
honor was the presence of several new skippers, just out of 
the infant class, who gave Beardslee more worry than all his 
old rivals put together! Fifteen-year-old Johnny Cram of 
Santa Barbara (a graduate of the Santa Barbara Moon Class 
in which he has held the championship for two years) bor- 
rowed his father’s Skipper II and placed second in the 
series, only two points behind By-C. He took a first and a 
third in two days of racing to tie Beardslee, and had the 
third race, and the series, in the bag, when he was out-foxed 
by ‘‘Hook,”’ mature experience winning out over youthful 
enthusiasm. Walter Sumner (thirteen years young) of San 
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Diego, his seventeen-year-old brother Billy, and Howard Wright, 
Jr., of Long Beach (fourteen or fifteen, I believe!), all made trou- 
ble, and should be watched in future events. 

Commodore Niels H. Martin of Santa Barbara, winner of the 
fourteenth Sir Thomas. Lipton Santa Barbara Perpetual Star 
Trophy in July with Phar Lap, also proved a menace to the 
Newport Harbor ace. Having defeated By-C at Santa Barbara 
for the Lipton event, but missing the smooth team-work of Mrs. 
Martin (his regular crew), the Santa Barbara skipper rounded a 
fisherman’s flag which he mistook for the weather mark in the 
first race. After leading the fleet over the finish line, he found he 
had to go back and round the proper flag. This dropped him to 


The “Sixes” cross the starting line in 
a close group. “Lanai” (No. 29) won 


Raymond Paige's “Catherine II” captured 
first honors in the 22-Square-Metre Class 








tenth place and, although he took second the next day 
and first in the final race, his error cost him the series, 
third place in the final count being the best he could 
do. Moral: Don’t change your wife, even in a yacht 
race! 

The final scores are as follows: By-C, H. F. Beards- 
lee, 36; Skipper II, John Cram, 34; Phar Lap, Niels 
H. Martin, 32; Tempe I, Billy Lyon, 29; Sir Salty, 
Douglas MacKinnon, 24; Pal IJ, Walter Sumner, 20; 
Win Blu, Robert Ziegler, 20; White Cap ITI, Billy Sum- 
ner, 20; Zoa, Arthur Macrate, 19; Barbara J., Robert 
Streeton, 16; Estrellita, Howard Wright, Jr., 14; West 
Wind, Milton Wegeforth, 11; All Star, Jack Keith, 10; 
Mar Star, Stewart Turnbull, 8. 

Following registration day, the fleet got into action 
for the season’s title series, Erwin C. Jones as general 
chairman of the 8. C. Y. A. Regatta Committee run- 
ning the outside races while Harry Stewart, George 
Converse and others directed the small fry around the 
harbor course by means of a loud speaker located at 
the yacht club. It was most convenient to shout in- 
structions and information to the boats wherever they 
might be on the course and as a means of telling the 
owner of Merrylegs V that his wife had just arrived 
from Montecito or Beverly Hills, it was perfect! 

With the Santa Barbara aces absent, By-C’s 

(Continued on page 104) 


The PC’s get away after a mix-up. “Ni-Ni-Nie,” left, 
was the winner while “Wings” (No. 8) took second place 
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The “Roland von Bremen,” winner of the Transatlantic Race from Bermuda to Cuxhaven 







“Roland von Bremen” Wins Transatlantic Race 
Fast Time Made in Strong Winds 


N SATURDAY, July 25th, just twenty-one 
days after she started from St. Davids 
Head, Bermuda, the yawl Roland von 
Bremen, sailed by Dr. Franz Perlia, finished 
off Cuxhaven, Germany, the first yacht in 
the fleet of nine to complete the long course 
of 3400 miles. Two days later the yawl 

Aschanti II, sailed by Dr. L. Lutowski with a crew of Ham- 

burg yachtsmen, and the new yawl Brema, entered by 

Edward Strassburg, of Bremen, arrived, but as both had to 

give time to the Roland, and none of the smaller yachts had 

then been sighted, the Roland von Bremen had won this 
longest ocean yacht race ever sailed on the Atlantic. 

Owing to the late arrival of our correspondent, Ben Ames, 
in the yawl Hamburg, the full story of the race had not been 
received as we went to press and will have to be held over 
for the next issue of YacutinG. Nor did the press reports 
give exact times of the finish, or the order of the later boats 
as they crossed the line. However, a letter from Sherman 
Hoyt, who sailed on the winner in the long race, gives some 
account of the conditions. For the first half of the course the 
winds were strong and usually aft, so far aft that spinnakers 
had to be carried, which in the following sea could be done 
only with difficulty. Sherman writes from Lat. 43° N., Long. 
42° W. as follows: 

‘‘ All wet! Are having a tough, hard trip but wind usually 
aft. Unfortunately too d—d aft. I have finally contrived to 
remake one of our abortive spinnakers into one with a short 
hoist by using the staysail halliards and a short boom. 
Then we rigged a boom on our trysail on the other side of the 
mast and so could run before it with comparative comfort 








and reasonable safety, even in the squalls which often hit 
pretty close to fifty miles. This was the nearest approach to 
Fritz Fenger’s and Bobbie Somerset’s twin spinnaker scheme 
which I could contrive under the rule. When will the Cruising 
Club and the Royal Ocean Racing Club have guts and sense 
enough to flout Y. R. A. rules and let little boats at sea carry 
the only sane, practical down-wind rig? It (the rig) is also, 
in my opinion, faster, safer and infinitely easier to handle 
than a squaresail on a small boat.”’ 

After finishing he adds that he believes their winning was 
due to this combination of sails which allowed them to 
carry on to best advantage in the hard, following winds. 

About the boat herself, which was designed this year by 
Henry Gruber, who, when in the United States, worked on 
the plans of both Enterprise and Rainbow, he says: ‘The 
Roland is a lamb, aside from leaky deck erections, a shaky 
steering gear and some doubtful main rigging. The crew is as 
good, if not the best, in willingness, smartness and efficiency 
in sail handling, reefing, and all around deck seamanship, as 
any I have ever been shipmate with, not even excepting 
Dorade.”” But as racing helmsmen most of them left some- 
thing to be desired, he adds. On the passage the Roland 
averaged 162 miles a day, a truly remarkable performance 
for a boat only forty feet on the water line. 

Of the two American yachts entered in the race, the 
Schooner Zara got in trouble during the race from Newport 
to Bermuda, and the White Cloud was delayed by necessary 
repairs at Bermuda, and an unfavorable survey finally 
made it impossible for her to start in time to compete in the 
race. The full story of the race will appear in our October 
issue. 











“Libra II” 


She is 65 feet in length over all, 15 feet beam and 
4 feet draft, and was built by Julius Petersen of Nyack, 
N. Y., from designs by Philip L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens. G. C. Thomson owns her. 

Besides being attractive in appearance, “Libra II” 
has wide decks and an unusual amount of room below. 
Above are two views of the roomy deckhouse while on 
the left is the after portion of the owner’s stateroom, a 
spacious apartment. Two 6-cylinder, 152 hp., Buda 
Diesel engines drive her better than 15 m.p.h., ‘‘Lib- 
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ra’s” plans appeared in the August issue of “Yachting.” 
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American Team Captures British- 


American Cup in Four Straight Races 


JILL 


“Indian Scout,” Herman F. Whiton’s Six-Metre, 
which went to the Clyde after her success at Hanko 


Clyde Series for Six-Metre Trophy Won by U. S. 
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M. Rosenfeld Photos 
“Mood,” designed by Sparkman & Stephens for J. Seward Johnson and 
built this year. She showed the way home in the second race of the series 




















N FOUR straight races sailed on the Clyde, the Ameri- 
can Six-Metre team, Herman F. Whiton’s Indian Scout, 
Philip J. Roosevelt’s Jill, Briggs Cunningham’s Lucie, 

and Seward Johnson’s Mood, won the 1936 match for the 
British-American Cup. 

The British team consisted of Lalage, owned by a syndi- 
cate of Messrs. Belleville, Leaf and Boardman; Ronald 
Teacher’s Melita; Nike, owned by the Donaldson brothers 
and steered by James Hume; and J. H. Maurice Clark’s 
Vorsa. Nike is a new boat this year, designed by a youthful 
designer, McGruer, of the Gaerloch, his first attempt at a 
Six-Metre and perhaps potentially the fastest boat on the 
British team! The score of the first two races was 21144 to 
15, and the last two races 2014 to 16. 

Fresh from her victory in the Scandinavian Gold Gup, 
Indian Scout arrived at Greenock at 2:00 a.m., July 10th. 
While being transported overland from Newcastle, the day 
before, she had an accident with a man on a bicycle. The 
first race for the British-American Cup was scheduled to 
start at 1:30 p.m., the same day. After a half hour’s post- 
ponement, on account of a flat calm, the wind came out of 
Rothesay Bay from the NW, blowing 16 or 17 knots, and 
quickly kicked up a confused chop. The starting line was 
laid off Largs. All eight boats hit the line close to the gun, 
and in this race, as in all others, everyone started on the 
starboard tack. The course was three and one-half miles to 
windward and return, twice around. Under the circum- 
stances, the American boats were superior in working to 
windward. Indian Scout and Jill, footing as fast as Nike 
and Vorsa, worked out to windward of them and Melita 
soon found herself in Jzll’s back wind and had to go about. 
Because of the flat weather before the start, Mood was 


(Continued on page 98) 
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James A. H. Wilder 


“Dorade”’ sweeps in past Diamond Head to win her first long distance race in the Pacific. She led the entire fleet to the Islands 
and took first place in Class B. Designed by Olin Stephens for himself and his brother she has now achieved fame on two oceans 


The Transpacific Yacht Race of 1936 


HAROLD A. CORBIN 


O THOSE watching from Diamond Head 
on the afternoon of July 17th two vague 
objects which appeared in the offshore 
haze were gradually transformed into two 
boats, each carrying every possible stitch 
of canvas. The amazing thing is that after 

| sailing more than 2200 miles across the 
Pacific that they should be separated by a mere mile and a 
half as they raced toward the line. Dorade and Circe, each 
unreported since the first night out, had seen each other 
suddenly, close at hand, and were coming fast. Seaplanes 
sent out to spot boats coming in had returned reporting 
nothing in sight. Yet here they were. 

Dorade was first across the line at 4:50 in the afternoon. 
The slim yaw] lived up to all expectations of those who knew 
and loved or feared her. She was first across the line at 
Diamond Head, only thirteen minutes ahead of the 59-foot 
cutter Circe, which had to give her more than 30 hours. It 
must have been disheartening to Skipper Ray Cooke of 
Circe to see Dorade ahead, to be overhauling her fast, but to 
know that it was a race impossible to win. He made a grand 
try for it, but Dorade could not be beaten. Skipper Myron 
Spaulding sailed 2288 miles and sailed it well. James Flood, 
of the San Francisco Yacht Club, who modestly described 
himself as the owner, merely, and member of crew, remarked, 
‘We won because we didn’t dare to lose.” 

Like most of the fleet, Dorade carried away several spin- 
nakers. Her skipper merely remarked that it was nice that 
they had no farther to go since they were running out of 
spinnakers. The radio went bad, so that they could neither 
get news of other boats nor give news of themselves. Conse- 
quently, Dorade’s arrival was unexpected. 














About 1:30 of the morning after Dorade and Circe came in, 
the watch on the finish line was rewarded by seeing the 
Santana, Wm. L. Stewart’s 55-foot staysail schooner, slide 
across the line in the blaze of light from the big searchlight 
which greeted all arrivals by night. 

Mr. Stewart had a sewing machine, so that he was not 
worried by the occasional loss of a spinnaker or balloon jib. 
“They lasted only so long,” he said. ‘‘ When we saw one be- 
ginning to go, we took it in, set another, and went to work 
patching the first.’”’ Santana sailed a beautiful race and de- 
served the place she got — second on corrected time in 
Class B, second on corrected time for the race, and third boat 
to finish. 

About four o’clock that same morning, the hundreds of 
spectators on the road around Diamond Head, straining 
their eyes to make out the fourth boat coming up fast in the 
beam of the searchlight, were thrown into a frenzy of excite- 
ment when a big schooner appeared out of nowhere almost 
in the breakers. Those who knew thought she could not 
possibly escape a crash. It was Manuiwa, on her home 
grounds, cutting all the corners. Seventeen minutes later 
Zoe H finished. It must have been thrilling to see those two 
sister ships racing for a finish, no farther apart than they 
might have been after a ten-mile race. 

All day long crowds waited on the Diamond Head Road 
for another boat to finish. About 4:30 p.m. those who had 
radios in their cars heard that Mrs. Tom Reed, wife of 
Paisano’s skipper, had just received a radiogram saying that 
Paisano was forty miles from the line and would finish 
between nine and ten that night. We, in Paisano, were in- 
trigued by the report, since we had no transmitter and did 
not expect to finish before midnight. At nine o’clock we had 





“Manuiwa,” (right) 1934 winner, took third place in the fleet this year, “Santana” (X-9) capturing 
second honors. The former is from designs by Edson Schock, the latter is by Sparkman & Stephers 
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** Navigator” (below) finished tenth in the fleet but won in Class A. 
“Zoe H” (right), another Schock design, took fourth in Class B 
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W. C. Sawyer Photos 











W. C. Sawyer 


“Flying Cloud” was the leader in Class C, on both elapsed and corrected time. Edson Schock designed her 


Ilio Point on the quarter and it looked as though we might 
finish by ten or shortly after. We had all shaved, combed our 
hair, put on our best bibs and tuckers and were all set to go 
roaring across the finish line. The breeze lightened and began 
to shift toward the north. We fell off farther and farther, but 
we were hoping for a shift back again. It never came. At ten 
we decided to jibe. Let me warn you, here, that a race is 
never over until it is finished. Thinking that we were there 
already, we had neglected to coil everything down properly 
when we jibed at 7:30, About 11:15 we got back on our course 
and had an easy reach in, crossing the line at 12:36. We 
failed to save our time on Adore by about five minutes. We 
had quit racing and started anticipating too soon. 

Before daylight, Marilen and Adore were in, about half an 
hour apart, Marilen leading. Four or five hours after Adore 
came Buck Jones’ big centerboard schooner Sartartia, scratch 
boat of the race. She was followed, at 2:00 p.m., Sunday, by 
Navigator, owned by G. Harton Singer of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club. I was among the crowd of spectators on Dia- 
mond Head who saw Navigator finish and I shall never 
forget her as she came reaching across the line in a fresh 
breeze, a huge balloon jib lifting her along, topsails set, 
everything drawing beautifully. Apparently, she, also, had 
waited just too long to jibe and could not use her spinnaker 
across the finish. I do not know that she had made the same 
error of waiting for a shift as we had, but she came in at the 
same angle. 

Flying Cloud crossed about ten o’clock Sunday night. 
After that, there followed, in more or less rapid order, 
Minerva, Altair and White Cloud. Next day came Bali, 
Naitamba, smallest entry in the race and a participant in the 
1934 event, Destiny and Lady Jo. On the 23d, California ar- 
rived, and on the 24th, Gloria, last of the 21 boats, crossed 
the line. The twenty-second boat, Dolphin, of Honolulu, 
developed a leak in her water tanks on the second day and 
had to put back. 

Paisano started in a light southwest breeze. Nearly 
everyone strapped down hard to clear Catalina on the star- 
board tack, although a few went up the coast on the port 
tack. We eased our sheets slightly, hoping for a shift to the 
usual NW breeze to let us up. It never came. We tacked, 
went west through a hard little squall until we could clear 
Catalina, went back to the starboard tack and sailed on that 
tack for ten days. 

No one else, I understand, went back to the starboard 
tack so soon, and no other yacht got far enough offshore to 
escape being becalmed that night. We ghosted along all 
night, and next afternoon heard radio reports from the 


others, still between Santa Catalina and San Clemente 
Islands, that made us lick our chops. Navigator, Sartartza, 
Manuiwa, Santana, Zoe H, Dorade — all had been behind us 
all night, and some had not moved yet. Then our radio went 
out and we sailed blissfully along, confident that we were 
doing well. The wind was still from SW and light, but at 
least we were moving offshore and there was no sea to tell us 
that anyone else had anything more than we. But time 
tells. When the others got wind, it was stronger, and from 
NW, which let them head for the trades. 

For a few hours on Monday we were moving slowly 
enough for some of the boys to swim, and once we lost 
steerageway for a few minutes. That was the only time 
during the trip that our speedometer failed to register. 

Some of the fleet were around the Islands till Monday, as 
Navigator’s track shows, and Destiny reports that she still 
had Catalina in sight on Wednesday. On Monday she made 
about 17 miles, but by Tuesday she had drifted back 23 
miles. Twice on Monday night Bali was about to anchor to 
keep off the rocks of Santa Barbara Island, but each time a 
puff of wind carried her a few hundred feet away. 

For us, it was light all the way across, and only Flying 
Cloud had as much weather as she wanted. She jibed and 
broke her boom in a squall one night, and in general did not 
want for wind. Our only trouble was a rather bad cross sea, 
from the N and from the E much of the time, which made us 
roll excessively. Some of the other boats had the same 
trouble. One night, however, it really blew fresh. Wind dead 
astern, we were doing well over ten knots with mainsail, 
spinnaker and balloon jib set. Mountains of water roared up 
behind us, grand canyons of blackness appeared under our 
bows. All at once we were sitting on top of a lump of water, 
spinning crazily into a jibe. The wheel, hard over, went dead 
in my hands. I realized that the rudder was entirely out of 
water. It sank back in before the boom actually went across 
and straightened us out so that we didn’t jibe. If we had, I 
am convinced that we would have lost both our sticks. We 
had a preventer on the foremast but if the main had gone it 
never would have held the spinnaker and ballooner. 

Just at meal time, a few days later, the wind shifted so that 
we could carry the spinnaker. That was a fine time to go 
setting spinnakers, said the cook, so the boys decided to eat 
first. Some one below turned on a little automobile radio 
that we had neglected to take off, and in boomed a Honolulu 
station. A few minutes later came wild shouts from below, 
and a rush of the port watch to the deck. ‘‘ Let’s set the 
spinnaker!” ‘To hell with the cook!” ‘‘ Manuiwa’s only 50 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Meander,” a 41-Footer 


“Meander,” an adaptation of the 41-foot Elco Double Cabin Cruisette, was developed by the Elco Com- 
pany and her owner, Edward B. Merriman of Boston. The hull is the regular stock model, but the curve of 
the roofs of the houses has been increased and her interior arrangement changed slightly. She has accommo- 
dations for a party of six, with crew's quarters for one:forward. A 110 hp. 6-cylinder Buda Diesel gives 
“Meander” a speed of 14 m. p. h. Her fuel capacity of 190 gallons provides a libera! cruising radius 





























































YACHTING 


The Future of the Gold Cup 


And Some Pertinent Remarks on the Spreckels Trophy Race in Paris 


WO flops in two years! Twice our supposedly greatest 
motor boat race has produced one lonely and ancient 
boat at the finish, sauntering along at half speed to 
protect her from falling apart. Hl Lagarto, born 1922; Impshi, 
born 1924. These are the 1935 and 1936 Gold Cup champions. 
Twice the newspapers, and through them the public here 
and abroad, have been roused to a state of high enthusiasm 
over the possibility of new thrills and speed records in the 
Gold Cup race. And twice the able motor boat writers and 
great blocks of spectators have been let down with a re- 
sounding thump. It has happened before in this particular 
race. At Greenwich, in 1927, for example, a wonderful fleet 
of entrants or actual starters dwindled to two or three craft 
at the finish, mostly because of mechanical breakdowns. I 
have been watching Gold Cup races since 1910 and I cannot 
remember a single really thrilling competitive finish. And I 
never expect to, for the Gold Cup race is not a race of spec- 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


“El Torbellino,” owned and driven by 

A. L. Bobrick, is the smallest boat in the 

Gold Cup fleet. She is only 14 feet 7 inches 

long and five feet beam and weighs some 
61% pounds to the horse power 


tacular finishes; it is a race of en- 
durance. 

In spite of the fiascos of the past 
two years, I say that the Gold Cup 
Class has just as glorious a future as 
it ever had and that the contests for 
this oldest and most important tro- 
phy will continue to be our most 
glamorous motor boat event. I say 
this for several reasons. In the first 
place, no matter what you have 
heard about Gold Cup politics, 
wranglings and pettiness, the men 
who invest from $15,000 upward in 
building these boats and an equal 
or greater amount in racing them 
three or four times in a season, are 
the most determined, optimistic and 
long-suffering group in the motor 
boat world. The record in that class 
is now more coveted than any other 
in America except the mark for un- 
limited power held by Gar Wood. 
Formerly, actual Gold Cup speeds 
were relatively unimportant. To win 
the cup was the main goal. But since 
George Reis, last year, made a one- 
mile average of 72.727 statute miles 
an hour with El Lagarto— a swan 
song for the old unsupercharged 625 
cubic inch engines— and _ Clel 
Perry started the new supercharged 
732 cubic inch engine regime with an 
average of 76.08 miles in Herbert 
Mendelson’s Notre Dame with a supercharged 625 cubic inch 
engine, the “records” engross the enthusiasts. I told a radio 
audience that we expected to see the Gold Cup 90-mile 
average jump to 70 miles an hour from its present 60.28, held 
by Bill Horn with Delphine IV. And Impshi’s average was 
45 miles. But in two or three years they’ll make the 70 and 
in mile trials they will make 80 to 85. 

The opening of the race to foreign boats, hulls and drivers, 
and the winning of the cup by an Englishman the first year 
the new rules are in force should stir European enthusiasts 
with Gold Cup ambitions. Nothing would astonish me less 
than to see the Detroit River being churned up next Labor 
Day week-end by Kaye Don in a Dodge boat; Count Rossi, 
of Italy, in a new boat or in his old Barracuda IV, which is 
probably fifteen miles an hour faster than any of our old 625 
(10-litre) Gold Cup boats and ten miles faster than our new 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Class A starts in a light northeaster. “Ponjola” and “Maruffa” are at the left. The two 
schooners are “Ben Bow” and “ Bagheera” and the tall ketch at the right is “Southern Cross” 


Light Airs and Dismastings Mark Chicago-Mackinac Race 


By 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


Dear Skipper: 
T SEEMS they’ve been sailing this Chicago-Mackinac 
if race on Lake Michigan since 1898, when I was still 
drinking fresh water. But, as you have never loosened 
up on the purse strings before, the race of July 18th, 1936, is 
the only one I have had any direct dealings with. So now, to 
satisfy my conscience, I write to tell you what a pleasant 
sail I had with Bob Benedict in his yaw] Southern Cross. 

Before getting down to personalities, however, it should 
be mentioned that forty-six racing and cruising yachts were 
slated to start in the twenty-ninth running of the Mackinac 
race and that the fleet was large enough to justify the claim 
of the Chicago papers that it was to be the most important 
race ever held anywhere. There were a few D.N.S.ers and 
a whole flock of D.N.F.ers, however, when they paid off 
at the finish line between Mackinac Island and Round 
Island, 331 statute miles from the start, only thirty yachts 
got the gun. 

At that I think we may concede that it was one of the 
best races sailed anywhere. What I liked about it particu- 
larly was the spirit of spontaneity and camaraderie evidenced 
by the Lake Michigan yachtsmen before, during and after 
the race. It surprised me because I should have thought that 
an event which has been run twenty-nine times would have 
been organized out of all semblance to a sporting contest. If 
you don’t know what I mean, skip it. At the Chicago Yacht 
Club station at Belmont Park before the start I observed the 
hurly-burly inseparable from such an occasion, but I heard 
no one remark that the affair was too serious for an exchange 
of wisecracks. That is why your correspondent Bob (Silent) 
Haynie, sailing in the Eight-Metre Warrior, took no offense 
when I told him that we would cover the fleet for YACHTING 
— I the front end and he the rear end. 

And now if I inform you that Rubaiyat, the 31-foot Alden 
cutter owned by Nat Rubinkam won the Mackinac Cup in 
the cruising division and that the old ‘‘Q” boat Hope 
cleaned up in the racing division, I think I have begun my 
report with the essential information and may get down to 
triviae. You may recall that some years ago you had the 
bad taste to publish a story called ‘‘The Gentle Art of 
Quitting’ and that one of the Lake Michigan celebrities, 
Robert P. Benedict, Jr., took you to task for so doing. He 
wrote that out here in the lakes it is dark and scary at night 
when racing and he felt that you oughtn’t to rub salt on an 
open wound. You told me at the time that Bob was as good 
a leg-puller as the next man and this led to an exchange of 
correspondence which culminated in my arriving at Chicago 
in time to sail in Bob’s newly acquired 37-footer Southern 
Cross. 


“Rubaiyat” took first place in Class B and 
had the lowest corrected time in‘the fleet 


This yacht was formerly the ketch Vamare which Billy 
Makaroff owned before he built a new ketch with an 7 in her 
name which imparted to her the attribute of finishing first in 
every race. As a ketch and as Vamare the old boat seems to 
have fallen short of being a top-notcher, and when Bob 
Benedict bought her and equipped her with a yawl rig of his 
own design he doubted whether the change had improved 
her. In fact, he wrote me that every boat he had sailed was 
slower than the one he had owned before and that I could 
look forward to a long and uneventful vacation in the Macki- 
nac Race. And this, I may say, was a feeling shared by mem- 
bers of the Jackson Park and Chicago Yacht Clubs. 

Bob informed me also that the new mainmast was too 
thick, the new mizzenmast too thin, and that the only 
remedy he could think of for a hopeless situation was not to 
look at either. Having no axe to grind, I suggested that I 
take along my little saw and cut off her mizzenmast, but 
Bob reminded me that his last boat was the cutter Valkyrie 
and that as she was also entered in the race he wanted to 
give her new owner a run for his money. Remembering that 
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“Hope” hails from Milwaukee. She cleaned up in the racing division 
you accused me in Bermuda of becoming a typical mug- 
hunter, I decided to. offer no more advice where it was not 
appreciated, but to resign myself to a roundabout on Lake 
Michigan at the time the Mackinac race was taking place. 

The starting line was established off the yacht basin at 
Belmont Park. Where the race committee was or what it was 
afraid of I don’t know, as I haven’t inquired into the local 
feuds. But the fact is that so many seconds elapsed between 
the flash of the gun which we could not see and the report 


“Maruffa” finished second in Class A, a little more 
than six minutes astern of the winner on elapsed time 


which we faintly heard that we were over the line too soon 
and had to be recalled. This had its compensating and amus- 
ing consequences, for such is the infallibility of Bob’s reputa- 
tion as a racing skipper that three other owners thought they 
also had beat the gun and recrossed the line with us. The 
racing division and the Class B cruising boats had started at 
half hour intervals ahead of us, and so light was the north- 
east air that they were still in sight when, as presently hap- 
pened, we got going along the Chicago water front with 
sheets aft on the starboard tack. 

Right away I could see that Bob was either one of two 
sorts, neither one of which I care to mention. He was either 
a wicked prevaricator or a poor judge of boats, as in this ex- 
tremely light going the ‘‘slow’”’ Southern Cross pulled away 
from Valkyrie and Bagheera, two of the yachts which he had 
previously owned. True to my intention of saying nothing — 
at the time —I contented myself with the reflection that 
Southern Cross would probably fold up and die when it came 
on to blow. As to that, it never did blow in what would be 
considered a robust manner by us hardy Easterners. And as 
to that, I would like to register a complaint that has been 
accumulating on my lips for some little while. When you 
sent me to England, Skipper, your friends over there called 
me a Yank; when you shipped me off to Maryland they 
were more outspoken and called me a damned Yank; but 
out here in Chicago I find that in your choice circle of ac- 
quaintances I am nothing but a goddamned Down Easter. 
Whereas, if I show up at the office between paydays, you 
yourself call me a dirty New York loafer. So I’m going 
cruising in Hotspur again, zncognito. 

On the port tack Southern Cross and many of her fellow 
racers went wind hunting, and if I reveal that Bob took us 
thirty miles or more east northeast of Chicago and into quite 
a lively breeze I feel sure that his antagonists of many previ- 
ous races will say that he was lucky again. My own opinion 
is that a good judge of conditions is generally lucky. 

The course from Chicago to the Straits of Mackinac is 

(Continued on page 101) 


Robert Benedict’s “Southern Cross,” with a new rig 
this year, led Class A across the finish line for a win 
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From Port Huron to Mackinac 


By 


HARRY LE DUC 


WO boats sailed by skippers and crews rated 
top rank on Lake St. Clair and the Detroit 
River were the winners of this year’s 240- 
mile race from Port Huron to Mackinac, 
a beat all the way with strong and light 
winds. 

Russell A. Alger, Jr.’s, cutter Baccarat 
won in the racing-cruising division and Ted Farnsworth’s 
Chantey was the victor in the cruising class. Baccarat, which 
now has won the Lake Huron classic three times and which 
won in Class B of the 1934 Bermuda Race, was navigated by 
her owner who had with him practically the same crew that 
shipped in Baccarat when she was launched in 1933. 
Farnsworth’s Chantey, formerly the ketch Grace of Erie, 
Pa., also had a veteran crew, Farnsworth having with him 
men who had sailed in four previous Mackinac Race win- 
ners owned by him. 

Although given a time allowance that would have let her 
come in fifth in a seven-boat division, Baccarat not only was 
the first boat to reach Mackinac but she also sailed the 
course in the fast elapsed time of 42 hours, 36 minutes, 45 
seconds. Her corrected time was 40:27:45. Chantey’s elapsed 
time was 47:19:20 and her corrected time 42:43:20, the 
latter being faster than the corrected time of two of the rac- 
ing-cruising division boats. 

This year’s race marked a return to the old course up the 
shore of eastern Michigan, with the 30-mile crossing of 
rough Saginaw Bay and the 12-mile run off Thunder Bay re- 
quiring the only real navigation for those who worked the 
shore. Last year the Bayview Yacht Club, which sponsors 
the race, charted a longer course, 308 miles, that sent the 
boats up the middle of Lake Huron and around a buoy off 
Cove Island Light, near the entrance of Georgian Bay, be- 
fore beginning the westward run for the Straits of Mackinac. 
Poor winds and a long-drawn-out race resulted in a decision 
to go back to the shorter course for this year’s contest. 

The race started at 2:30 p.m., Saturday, July 19th, off 
Gratiot Beach, in Lake Huron, just above the St. Clair River 
Rapids. Twenty-one boats crossed the line in one of the 
finest breezes and snappiest seas to mark the twelve years of 
the race. Of the 21, only 16 finished officially, some putting 
back and others using power. 

Baccarat took the start in a close brush with Dr. W. F. 
Koch’s Mary K of Port Huron, an EKight-Metre yacht ineli- 
gible for anything but the Clark-DeRoy Inter-City Trophy, 
awarded to the Detroit or Chicago boat having the best 
corrected time. 

Through Saturday afternoon and Sunday night until 
early morning the breeze continued stiff and the fleet, every 
boat close-hauled, split tacks. The leaders fetched Harbor 
Beach about dawn Sunday and were well across Saginaw 
Bay by midday. 

The Eight-Metre Mary K was the leading boat on Sunday 
with Baccarat second and the yawl Trident, owned by Alger 
Shelden and Warren Booth and twice a Mackinac winner, 
close astern. 

The breeze lightened on Sunday afternoon and the light 
air craft, notably the former Long Island Sound sloop Al- 
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“Baccarat” sailed a fast race, beating the fleet boat for boat 


sumar, now owned by Tom Petzold and David Sloss of De- 
troit, came up into a challenging position. 

The sun went down but the wind did not. Instead, it blew 
the old-fashioned breeze of the previous night. Mary K went 
“‘somewhere out to sea’’ and never did get back on the 
course in time to head Baccarat, which crossed the finish line 
at 9:06 a.m. Monday morning. Shortly after noon, Chantey 
crossed, first in her class. 

For her victory, Baccarat received five trophies: the J. L. 
Hudson, the Aaron DeRoy Plaque, the Alger Trophy, the 
Mackinac Island Trophy and the Clark-DeRoy Inter-City 
Trophy. Chantey won the Aaron DeRoy Trophy, the Main 
Sheet Trophy and a DeRoy Plaque. 

Four Winds, of the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, was scratch 
boat in the racing-cruising division but finished sixth, while 
the scratch boat in the cruising division, Flo, owned by 
Harry Kipke, finished eighth. 

This year, for the first time, the Bayview Yacht Club was 
strict in its division of the fleet into two classes, the faster 
being labeled the racing-cruising division and the slower 
boats the cruising division. The former class included all 
cruising yachts over 35 feet over all subject to either beam or 
overhang penalties, while the cruising division included all 
boats over 35 feet over all not subject to such penalties. 

Bayview also made provision for a racing division and a 
Class B cruising division but not enough boats raced to fill 
either class. 

(Continued on page 111) 
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This little 36-foot cutter, designed by F. C. Geiger of 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc. for Charles N. Welch, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, is an interesting example of how 
much room can be provided ina flush decked boat of 
comparatively short over all length by combining a long 
water line and high freeboard. ‘Deep Water’ is 
powered with a Gray 4-40 with 2:1 reduction gear. 
She was a competitor in the recent Bayside-Block 
Island race for auxiliaries 




















M. Rosenfee 


The accommodations include a double stateroom aft, two berths 
and two transoms in the main cabin, and a pipe berth forward 
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Start of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s Fire Island Race. “Edlu,” the winner, is in the foreground 


Fire Island, the Brooklyn Cup and “Edlu” 


By 


EVERETT B. MORRIS 


HE Brooklyn Yacht Club Ocean Challenge Cup, won 

so many times in her racing heyday by the late Stuy- 

vesant Wainwright’s sloop Butterfly and last held by 

Commodore Edward Crabbe’s schooner Windjammer, 

emerged from nine years’ retirement on July 15th and three 

days later reposed in the trophy chest of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. 

This old silver trophy, generally credited with having 
given impetus to blue water racing for small yachts, was 
only one of the four prizes won in Larchmont’s first race 
around Montauk to Fire Island Lightship and return by 
Commodore Rudolph J. Schaefer’s slippery yawl Edlu. 

In a contest notable for its light, variable winds, flat 
calms and minimum of hard sailing weather, Hdlu cleaned 
up all the silverware for which she was eligible. Besides the 
Brooklyn Cup, for which she was one of Larchmont’s four 
challengers, EHdlu won the Fire Island Trophy for the best 
corrected time in the high class fleet of twenty starters, the 
prize for the first yacht to finish, and the reward for top 
place in Class A. 

Fanning along smartly in the light going of the first 24 
hours, Edlu worked out such a long lead over her competitors 
that she finished two hours ahead of the second boat, her 
old ocean racing rival, Stormy Weather, and a little more than 
three hours before the third finisher, Bob Moore’s Ten- 
Metre Lilu. Then George Mixter’s Teragram and George 
Ratsey’s Zaida put on a racing finish for fourth position 
under clouds of kites with the schooner beating the single- 
sticker by less than a minute. 

When the rest of the fleet trickled in — the last of them 
were more than a full day behind Hdlu — and the corrected 


times were figured, it was found that Stormy, ably sailed by 
Philip LeBoutillier’s short-handed crew, was second to Edlu 
in Class A, and Teragram, commanded by Sam Wetherill, 
was third. Zaida took first prize in Class B for yachts under 
53 feet over all by a little less than an hour from the smart 
little Alden yawl Dorothy Q., owned by F. 8S. Bissell of Hyan- 
nisport. Third place in this division went to the New York 
32-foot water line cutter Wynfred, owned by Commodore 
Schaefer’s brother Emil. 

Lilu, because of her long overhangs, could not measure 
into the Brooklyn Cup race under the Cruising Club of 
America rule, so she raced in Class C for Universal Rule 
yachts against the corrected time of Delfin, a Seawanhaka 
schooner with the original jib-headed rig, and old Butterfly 
herself, restored to her racing gaff rig by her new owner, Bill 
Lundgren of Manhasset Bay. ilu walloped them handily 
and skipper Moore’s rum-and-onions nourished crew cele- 
brated his birthday by taking the Class C prize. 

It is interesting to note how poorly Butterfly and Delfin 
measure under the cruising rule. Delfin was scratch boat in 
Class A, giving away time to and trailing badly such success- 
ful ocean racers as Edlu, Stormy Weather, Teragram, Teal 
and Bob Baruch’s Kirawan, the Bermuda Race victor. But- 
ter fly was scratch in Class B and was beaten boat for boat by 
no less than five of her competitors. 

The race was won and lost the first day — it took three 
to sail the 320 miles — when the fleet struggled eastward 
from Larchmont breakwater to Plum Gut in light, shifting 
airs that made the early stages of the race a continual sail 
drill for the crews. Finally, late in the afternoon, the wind 

(Continued on page 108) 














Left Jonathan Raymond. Jr., skipper, and Robert Elwell of the Eastern Point Y. C., winners of the Prince of Wales Cup. 
Right. The crew of the Pleon Y. C., Harry K. Noyes and Frederick J. Shepard, skipper, runners up in the competition 
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Two of the 17-foot one-design sloops in which the races were sailed 


Eastern Point Juniors Win Prince of Wales Cup 


By 


HERBERT L. STONE 


ITH the largest entry list since the series was 
inaugurated in 1931, the racing for the 
Prince of Wales Cup got under way at 
Lake Milo, near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 

; on July 28th, when the representatives of 

Be-—— fourteen yacht clubs drew for “the pair” 

in the first round. Five days later, after all but two crews had 

been eliminated, Jonathan 8. Raymond, Jr., and Robert 

Elwell, of the Eastern Point Yacht Club, Gloucester, crossed 

the finish line ahead of the Pleon Y. C. crew and got the 

winner’s gun and the Cup, beating Pleon three to one in the 
final series and having put out every other crew they met. 

Losing the first race of the finals to the Pleon crew, Freder- 
ick J. Shepard and Harry Noyes, the Eastern Point boys, 
came from behind to take the next three heats through the 














excellence of their windward work. With the count one each 
in the finals, the Pleon crew seemed to have the third race 
sewed up when they got away to a fine start and kept the 
Eastern Pointers well covered for most of the windward leg. 
Then, for some reason, they tacked for the mark, letting 
Raymond go off by himself. Picking up a better slant, the 
Eastern Point boat tacked and rounded the mark in the 
lead and Pleon’s chances went a’glimmering. With the score 
two to one in favor of Eastern Point, young Raymond and 
his crew led from start to finish of the last and deciding race. 

Of the fourteen crews which showed up for this only 
regular international event for juniors, eleven were from the 
United States and three from Canada. Another Canadian 
crew, from St. John, N. B., was entered but failed to appear. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Picturesque Gaspé Peninsula 
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Felite Vallee From drawings by H. J.. Peck 
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“ Impshi,” eleven-year-old veteran, loafed around the course — alone after a single lap 


No Contest! 


Kaye Don Drives “Impshi’” to Uncontested Victory in Gold Cup Race 


as Unreliable Contenders Fill Boathouses 


Pine. boats laid low in their pits a few miles from the 


line. — A bang up start with George Reis’ El Lagarto 

leading Impshi, driven by Kaye Don. — Roar-r-r — ! 
r-r-r-r! and then put-pul-put. Less than a minute later the 
‘Leaping Lizard of Lake George” was out with a burned 
out connecting rod bearing and Don judiciously cut Impshi’s 
speed to a bare 45 miles per hour over the remaining 89 
miles, and the race was over. That, briefly, is the story of the 
thirty-third race for the Gold Cup, the blue ribbon event of 
American power boating. 

‘“What happened to the others?”’ the score or more timers 

and officials at the starting line on Bixby’s Point asked each 
other. ‘‘Is this the Gold Cup Race?” asked the thousands of 
spectators lining the shores of beautiful Bolton Landing and 
the decks of dozens of specta- 
tor craft surrounding the course. 
‘‘Can this be the famous Gold 
Cup classic?” thought the 
placid waters of old Lake 
George parting quietly as Imp- 
shi cruised about the course. 
The sun shone brightly, the 
water was smooth; nature’s 
preparation was ideal, but the 
men and boats were missing. 

A few minutes before, as the 
officials left the various boat- 
houses after a final round of 
‘looking them over,” six boats 
were supposedly ready to start. 

Delphine VIII, the other Dodge 
entry, had finally started her 
big 750 hp. Miller motor; El 
Torbellino’s little outboard-like 
hull was about to be launched, 


“Snail II,” driven by Hugh Gingras, 
won both heats in the 225 Class and took 
the Governor Lehman Trophy 


and Miss Canada II had been pronounced a complete boat. 
Only a few had learned that Notre Dame, Herbert Mendel- 
son’s big President’s Cup winner, had burned out her second 
universal joint in two days in running a single lap of the 
course less than an hour before the start. 

As Impshi carried monotonously on through the first heat, 
the stories began to drift in. Hl Lagarto could not possibly 
start in the subsequent heats. Nothing which George Reis, 
“Dick” Bowers and all Bolton Landing could do would re- 
pair the troublesome bearing which had finally burned out 
completely on the all-important occasion. Delphine VIII 
had run down her battery in the last minute rush to start her 
engine and had no spare. If one could be found she “ might”’ 

(Continued on page 102) 





















HE scribe, who thinks he knows it all, had 
purchased ‘a cat boat. Because he felt that 
he must do something toward fitting out and 
rehabilitating the craft, he hewed and 
planed out the centerboard stick. The old 

ux} salt, who knows ten times as much, had 

offered a word or two of advice which fell on deaf ‘ears. ‘A 

good-sized chunk of lead, run into that board, hot, is the best 

doggoned rig there is!”’ insisted the old salt. But the scribe 
objected to hauling up any such weight. 

In due time the ballast was stowed, the sail bent and rig- 
ging rove off, and the scribe and the old salt took a trial spin. 
The old salt had the wheel, ‘‘jest to feel her out,” and the 
scribe was ‘‘decking.”’ 

The old salt opined that they should try her on a windward 
course to see what she’d do. In a fine, steady southerly, they 
began to beat the cat to windward, and the old salt, who 
knows his tides, picked out inshore eddies and swirls here 
and there to gain an advantage. Ordering the scribe about 
like a fo’m’st-hand, he edged in here, and then in there, 
among spouting rocks, black-looking ledges, and shoal spots 
where the water looked light green and the sand showed 
white below. It was ‘‘Look sharp, now!” and “Ease that 
sheet a mite!” or ‘Set up on her a hair,” -as he jockeyed 
the cat in and out. But she was working to windward like a 
race horse. 

“Now, then,” said the old salt, “‘when I sing out, you 
h’ist that board — and h’ist it lively. I’m goin’ to run in and 
tack inside that shoal, then shoot her across it, and that’s 
when I want that board up — clean up!” With a nice, snor- 
ing bone in her teeth, the cat slipped inshore, spun neatly on 
her heel, with her boom going over without a creak and the 
shackle setting up in the traveler with just a precise ‘‘click”’ 
as the old salt caught her “‘just right.’”’ She filled away with- 
out losing a particle of headway and he sang out: “‘ Up with 
her now!” 

The scribe had been standing by and gave a heave on the 
centerboard pennant. Nothing happened. “Lift that board, 
quick!” rapped the old salt, and the scribe, stung to greater 
efforts, hove lustily once more. But again nothing happened. 

The old salt turned loose a few choice selections of vo- 
cabulary and spun the wheel up smartly, the cat lost her 
headway, sagged a bit, and then, just as the old salt united 
his efforts with those of the scribe, a dead feeling swept over 
the entire craft and her crew, a sickening sensation as of 
waning strength, increasing helplessness and a dying throe. 
She had struck! Lightly — but she was on the mud just the 
same. Her big sail rippled in the wind, the boom slatted in 
short jerks and arcs as the cat pivoted, port to starboard, on 
her board. 

“Now what in the name of the Great, Jumped-up 
Neptune and all his damndable imps, is the matter?”’ roared 
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When the Centerboard Jammed 


By 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


the old salt as he strained on the centerboard pennant. So 
they hove and they strained; they lowered the sail, shifted 
ballast, swore, shifted ballast again, stood on the bow, then 
on the stern, swore some more, and then started the pro- 
cedure all over again. But the cat stayed right there! 

In due time a passing craft was hailed and put a line 
aboard. Then, after some maneuvering, the boat came clear 
and was towed, disgracefully, to a dock. There, safe from 
harm, the old salt announced his determination to find out 
just what was wrong. 

‘“‘It must be a stone or chip that dropped into the casing,”’ 
argued the scribe (who thinks he knows it all). “It may be 
the casing is too narrow and the board has swelled,”’ he sug- 
gested. The old salt merely grunted. 

He got a long pole and thrust it down inside the center- 
board casing, touching the board itself, which he poked at 
questioningly. ‘Why Hodjammit!” he spluttered, ‘tain’t 
foul at all! It’ll move down, all right! Must be somethin’ on 
top that’s got it jammed! Hmm, got to take the cap off.”’ 

They got screwdrivers and set to work, scratching the 
new varnish and raising painful blisters on the tender palms 
of the scribe. They split some of the screw-heads and had to 
chisel the screws out and they broke the point off one of the 
screwdrivers. Each scratch brought a groan from the scribe: 
“Oh,” he moaned, ‘all this work undone! All my nice 
varnish ruined! The boat’s a wreck and probably the board’s 
gone and buckled somewhere!”’ And all the time the old salt 
growled, but sympathized with the scribe, for he didn’t en- 
joy seeing a boat ripped up either. 

And finally they lifted the cap of the centerboard casing. 
For several minutes they both knelt, speechless. ‘‘ Why — 
why —”’ began the scribe at last, but the old salt drowned 
him out. “‘Why good Goddlemighty,” he roared, ‘‘I’ll bet 
I could whittle out a man with more brains from a cast-off 
pot-buoy! Refit yourself, blast your eyes, I’m done!”’ 

And then the scribe (who thinks he knows it 
all) wiped his forehead, looked at his blistered, 
bloody hands and groaned again, for there, stand- 
ing straight up in the centerboard box, was 
his prized centerboard stick. He had shoved 
it down as far as it would go and, being too nar- 
row, it had slipped clear in- side, jamming against 
the cap of the casing! ‘I don’t blame you, 
capt’n!” he moaned again, as he turned to. 
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Neptune and the 1936 Bermuda Race 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 


HEN the fishing fleet puts out in the spring 
from a little seaport town in France, it has 
been the custom for many centuries for 
those who remain behind to watch and wait 
for the return of the boats to repeat the fol- 
lowing simple and beautiful little prayer: 

















Le Bon Dieu, ayez pitie de lui, 

Votre mer est si grande et leur bateaux si petits. 
(Oh, Lord, have mercy on them, 

Your sea is so big and their boats are so small.) 


For thousands of years the sentiment of this prayer has been 
in the hearts of those who have seen their friends and rela- 
tives go to sea. It was acutely felt by many people on the 
twenty-second of June when the Bermuda race fleet put out. 
The yachts assembled in Newport Harbor were, without 
question, the finest collection of small, seagoing ocean rac- 
ing yachts ever gathered together. I cruised around the 
fleet with several distinguished yachtsmen; they were all 
impressed with the trimness, the look of efficiency of the 
boats, but most of them added the comment, ‘‘ They look to 
me very small.”’ 

These gentlemen should have been present several months 
before at the fateful little party at a ringside table on Fid- 
dler’s Green that is always reserved for Father Neptune. Old 
Father Neptune was enjoying a little rum and lemon juice 
and hot water and talking over affairs with his friend Holus 
when Davy Jones came in carrying two long newspaper 
clippings. These were preliminary articles about the pro- 
posed Bermuda race, commenting on the large number of 
probable entries and the small size of many of the boats. 

After both these worthy gentlemen had read the articles 
through, Neptune remarked, ‘‘So they think they have us 
licked again, do they, and this time with small sail boats? 
They’ve thought so once or twice before and we’ve always 
managed to show them up. What do you say, shall we give 
them a little fun this time?”’ 

“It’s all right as far as I’m concerned,’’ Aolus replied, 
“but don’t let us get to working at cross purposes the way 
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we did, for instance, when Atneas was escaping from Troy. 
You did me dirt that time and no mistake.” 

“No! No!” said Neptune, ‘‘This time we'll codperate 
and, just to make the operation real fun, we'll ring in my old 
friend Jupiter Pluvius at the psychological moment.” 

The original suggestion was to start off with a blinding fog 
but after discussion this was discarded as it might discourage 
some of the participants from starting. As finally outlined 
by Neptune, the program was as follows: Lull them into a 
sense of security for a day or so and then give them the old 
one-two just like this . . . Bang! Bang! Molus agreed to 
supply a tidy little cyclonic disturbance and plenty of Gulf 
Stream squalls to boot, and Jupiter Pluvius agreed that, if 
after the second day anybody kept dry, they would send 
him to the Old Man’s Home. 

I am not going to give an account of the race as plenty of 
competent authors are describing it for various sporting 
magazines. Down in Bermuda, those of us who had some 
responsibility for conducting the affair had serious thoughts 
until everybody was accounted for. Don’t think for a mo- 
ment, however, that the question of the size of the boats 
was, to me, matter of concern. Compared to the size of the 
ocean, all boats are small boats. If you will compute the frac- 
tion designating the relative tonnage of the Queen Mary or 
the Normandie in comparison with all the waters of all the 
oceans, and then compute the relative tonnage of a New 
York Yacht Club 32-footer compared with all the waters of 
all the oceans, you will arrive at two fractions that are 
singularly reminiscent of what is called in elementary calcu- 
lus ‘‘infinitesimals of the same order.”’ As a matter of fact, an 
empty gin bottle with the top securely fastened on is far 
more seaworthy than any boat ever built; this has been 
proved over and over again by the so called bottle papers 
thrown overboard and recovered to test the drift of currents. 
On the other hand, a man without much experience at sea, 
who does not realize the force of the waves or the antics 
that they can make a boat perform, enthusiastic to be of 
service in the race and somewhat weakened by seasickness, 
is in a most vulnerable position. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A baragraph record of “ Mistress” covering the period of the Bermuda race 
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The Gold Cup course at Hanko 


“Indian Scout” Wins at Hanko 


American Six-Metre Yacht Captures Scandinavian Gold Cup 


By HERMAN F. WHITON 


b | HE races for the Scandinavian Gold Cup 
were held in the open part of Oslo Fjord, 
about 45 miles south of Oslo. All but one 
were started at B, on. the chart, the first 
race being started at buoy No. 1. As the 
boats towed down to Skaarekrakk for the 
first race on June 30th, there were five of 
them: Indian Scout, representing the United States, sailed 
by the writer; the Norwegian entry Lully IT, the latest crea- 
tion of Bjarne Aas, sailed by Magnus Konow; Jan III, a 
1935 Tore Holm boat with last year’s helmsman, Binkkt 
Gedda, and his fine crew. She had a steel mast with only two 
sets of short spreaders and much less rigging than the other 
boats. The new German boat, Irmi V, handled by Dr. Lu- 
binus and his able crew, and the Danish K.D.Y., skippered 
by Erich Ruben, were the dark horses of the fleet. 

The course was a beat to buoy 5, a run to 1, another beat 
to 6, a reach to 5 and arun to the finish at 1, twelve miles in 
all. We liked this method of sailing races as it gave every 
point of sailing in the same race. This day it was light, the 
wind being not over six miles an hour, and we crossed at the 
port end of the line with Irmi close to windward, then Lully 
and K.D.Y., and Ian out by herself. Soon Irmi tacked under 
Lully’s stern and Scout backwinded Lully and headed for 
Misingen. Frequently, going toward and staying near this 
barren group of rocks helps the leading boat or the one that 
first gets near it. By the time we got near Misingen, Jan was 
in the lead and, while we were having a series of short tacks 
with her, Lully slipped by. We passed Lully on the run. At 
No. 1 buoy, Jan was still clear and gave us a heavy dose of 
Swedish backwind as we rounded. Finally we tacked off- 








shore into a better breeze but, when we headed for the finish, 
we ran into a soft spot and could not catch the Swede. The 
times were: Ian III, 2:56:20; Indian Scout, 2:59:05; K.D.Y., 
3:01:29; Irmi V, 3:01:42; Lully IT, 3:03:35. 

The second race started at B, in a sparkling southwester, 
typical Hanko weather, with warm air and bright sun. The 
course was a beat to 3, a run to C, a beat to 3, a reach to 1 
and a broad reach home. Scout seemed to relish the slop of a 
sea and the good sailing breeze. After a tack or two, Konow 
went over to the port tack and drove hard for Misingen. 
This was the maneuver which won him the cup in 1935, In- 
dian Scout followed at once, out on Lully’s weather quarter. 
Scout rounded first and covered Lully and from then on it 
was a tacking duel between the two. The times were: Indian 
Scout, 2:35:47; Ian III, 2:38:40; Lully II, 2:40:37; Irmi V, 
2:41:28; K.D.Y., 2:45:53. 

The third race was a critical one as, after three races 
have been sailed, any boat which has not won one ceases to 
compete. The breeze was from the southeast and we had 
our only reaching start. Soon Norway, Sweden and Germany 
got into a luffing match while down to leeward we had a 
short and intense one with Denmark. We got by and then 
Townsend Weekes and the rest of our able crew did some 
smart work setting a little spinnaker that pulled Scout into 
the lead before any other boat had time to set one. As we 
neared buoy 5, a black squall was gathering in the southeast, 
the wind was getting lighter and the air heavy. Jan and the 
others came down toward us, close together. We broke out a 
light Genoa and headed for Misingen on the port tack, wait- 
ing for Jan to make the break for the other shore, which was 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Larchmont’s Race Week 


OLLOWING is a list of class winners in the Larchmont Yacht Club’s annual 
Race Week, held this year, July 18th—25th: 
N. Y. Y. C. 50-roor Cuass: Spartan, Herbert G. Hanan, 12; Barbara, H. C. Taylor, 
10; 7bis, Carroll B. Alker, 
TWELVE-METRE OPEN Cuass: Seven Seas, Van S. Merle-Smith, 20; Mitena, Wm. J. 
Strawbridge, 11; Cantitoe, Bayard 8. Litchfield, 10; Night Wind, W. Roy Manny 
(4 races only), 8. 
TwE Metre O. D. Cuass: Jris, Henry L. Maxwell, 11 (wins on Ist places); 
Anitra, Charles L. Harding, 11; Zi0, H. T. Von Frankenberg, 8. 
Hanpicap Cuass, Div. A.: Vixen III, John D. Archbold, 36; Typhoon, C. F. Smithers, 
31; Actaea, Henry Sears, 25; Varuna, H. R. Robertson, 24. 
Hanpicap Cuass, Div. 1: Lady Babbie, W. E. Gillespie, 38; Wasaka, Gilbert Warner, 
37; Jigtime, Ray Craerin, 31; Cotton Blossom, W. H. Wheeler, Jr., 31. 


YACHTING 


Two “Atlantics” driving for the finish line in a fresh breeze and a 
rolling sea. Below. The classes are often mixed up at the finish. Here 
are four of the N. Y. Y. C. 32-footers all in a raffle, getting sail off at 


the end of a race, with several of the Stars to complicate the situation 
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The Twelve-Metre Class makes a start before the wind. The 
three leading boats are “Night Wind,” “Seven Seas” and “Cantitoe” 


“Caprice” and “Canvasback” tangle up with the mark boat at the 
start of the Interclubs. The committee refused to disqualify either boat 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


N. Y. Y. C. 32-roor Cuass: Clotho, Henry H. Anderson, 40; Swell, Ralph 
Manny, 38; Rampage IT, Arthur W. Page, 37; Valencia, John B. Shethar, 
36. 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-root Crass: Oriole, 8. C. Pirie, 18; Variant, F. B. Woodworth, 
14; Ione, Dr. Halcyon Halstead, 7; Amorita, George W. Lau, 6. 


Hanpicap Crass, Drv. 2: Lark, J. A. B. Smith, Jr., 39; Anita, Granbery & 
Cross, 36; Constance, A. J. Haire, Jr., 35; Hornet, Richard Baxter, 28. 

“S” Crass: Notus, Dorothy McGee, 28; Allons, Lester Brion, 24; Rangoon 
II, Chas. H. Thorling, 18; Aurora, Albert D. Smith, 17. 

INTERCLUB Cxass: Aileen, Cornelius Shields, 85; Canvasback, Robt. McC. 
Shields, 78; Alberta, Lawrence Marx, 77; Ariel, Charles B. Stuart, 75; Caprice, 
Mr. & Mrs. F. J. Hibberd, 71. 

Victory Cuass: Carry On, C. H. Ferris, 43; Black Jack, Robert W. Fraser, 
41; Nike, Fred S. Steinhardt, 39; Reveille, T. S. Clark, 39. 

AtLantic Crass, Div. 1: Scamp, Johannes Schiott, 97; Solera, Geo. S. Frank- 


lin, Jr., 95; Pastime, Stanley M. Rumbaugh, Jr., 92; Bobkat, Freeman L. 
Meinertz, 90; New Deal, Arthur P. Davis, 84. 


(Continued on page 99) 


Eight of the N. Y. Y. C. 32-footers booming across the starting line to- 
gether. “Revonoc” (17) and “Rampage” (12) seem to have the best of it 























































































































the race is graphically revealed. Many of the positions supplied are admittedly dead reckoning; others 
are obviously a cross between a guess and a wild guess. Those who saw competitors on certain days 
and by this chart discover them to have been miles away will find plenty of material for argument 
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The chart showsithe noon positions of twenty-eight of the fleet of thirty-four yachts which completed the 
Bermuda race, the symbol O being employed for June 23rd and subsequent odd days and the symbol 
@ for June 24th and subsequent even days. Thus the struggle to maintain a windward position throughout 
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A Single-Handed Cruiser and Racer 


By 
WALTER W. STEWART 


CRUISER capable of being sailed single-handed and 
A yet fast enough to win a Channel race must have an 
easily driven hull which can be driven fast without 
heavy gear. The first requirement, in this design, is met by 
limiting the displacement to 7.7 tons and the working sail 
area to 606 square feet. There is only one pair of head sheets 
to attend to and roller reefing gear on the mainsail. For rac- 
ing (when presumably sail trimmers will be available), a 
working jib topsail and mizzen with its staysail are provided 
for windward work, also a spinnaker of 350 square feet and a 
Yankee jib topsail. With this large addition to her cruising 
area, she should sail fast even in light airs. With an effective 
lateral plane on a draft of 5 feet she should hold her own 
against many craft of much greater displacement and sail 
area on courses which are not all beating. 





SHELF over LOCKERS: 
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YACHTING 


The lines show an easy form of fairly 
light displacement. She is 41’ 6'" in 
length over all, 30’ l.w.l., 10’ 714" 
beam and 5’ draft. The sail plan shows 
the racing rig; topmast and mizzen 
are removed for single-handed cruising 


as. 30. 
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Only the top of the mast is hollow and she is so rigged that 
the cruising rig remains intact when the topmast is with- 
drawn from its socket. The main halliard block may be 
shifted down without unreeving the halliard. 

One may steer while sheltered by the deckhouse or with 
a second wheel outside. The engine controls are accessible 
from either position. A hefty capstan delivers the chain into 
the chain locker without need of a second hand to range it. 
Except in dead calms, this craft will be independent of 
motor power, but as a concession to week- 
enders a 10-20 Brook Empire motor is shown. 
ae The shaft is only slightly off the center line. 
—— There are trays to catch drip and the engine is 
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The accommodation plan has 
a number of novel features 








accessible. It can be adapted to run on kero- 
sene. The cover forms a table. 

There is a simple and hygienic open sanitary 
appliance aft and a lavatory with a small 
window, opening aft, which can be always 
open. A place which gives privacy has been 
provided forward, accessible either from the 
ol deck or through a door on which pivots the 
i ladder to the deck. This is under a raised top 
giving five feet six inches headroom. The deck- 
house, with six feet clear headroom, may 
suffice for a dressing room when not occupied 
as galley. There are five berths, counting the 
pilot’s berth in the deckhouse. 

She will sail herself on a wind and when 
sailing free the dinghy’s centerboard (dropped 
through the slot which drains the cockpit) will 








ease steering when she is pressed or even allow 
her to sail with the helm lashed. 


DECKHOUSE U FORE END SECTION 4. 


LOOKING AT 3. 


AS SEEN FROM\’ SECTION 9. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


OLUMNISTS of the rival yachting magazines are sup- 
posed under the ethics of the profession not to mention 
the literary output of one another, but there is nothing in the 
code to keep me from conducting a clandestine correspond- 
ence with Jack Hanna, veteran commentator of The Rudder. 
In the course of it Jack has sent me an editorial which he did 
not identify but which by diligent search I have traced to its 
source. Pertinent sentences in the editorial are the following: 
‘“‘It is probably the old and idiotic idea that handling a 
sailing boat takes brains and skill and that all one need know 
on a motor boat is which way to twist the wheel. Anyone 
above the level of a moron should be able to take a small 
sailboat there and back after a few minutes’ instruction. As 
far as safety is concerned you need only to tell the novice 
sailing man to let go everything in case he gets in a jam. 
Unless the boat was improperly designed she will luff up and 
stop if he leaves her alone. In other words to stop a sailboat 
you do nothing. Try that with a motor boat and you'll get 
yourself in as nice a mess as anyone could desire.”’ 

Well, boys and girls, I’m going to run the risk of having 
you cancel your YacuTine and Rudder subscriptions by 
informing you that those words of wisdom and many others 
like them appeared in Motor Boat. 


Pursuing the same thought — that it takes years of train- 
ing to learn how to stop a motor boat — I refer my indulgent 
readers to the epochal thirty-third running of the Gold Cup 
race on Lake George. Seven of nine entries couldn’t — or 
didn’t — even start. Two did and it was no trick at all for 
George Reis to burn out a connecting rod bearing in El 
Lagarto’s engine before she had run a mile. She stopped, all 
right. However, novices are not advised to adopt this drastic 
method of stopping a motor boat, as the well established 
custom of running head on into a pier is more reliable and 
little more expensive. 


Having worked up a thoroughly bad temper I find myself 
thinking about the Olympic games. It seems that a gal 
looked at champagne when it fizzed in the glass and became 


garrulous if not exactly bibulous. She was fired off the 


American team on her arrival in Germany. Thereupon she 
counter-charged the team officials with having sponsored a 
shipboard entertainment which was not conducive to the 
betterment of the decorum and good taste of the young ath- 
letes — and with that the Olympiad got off to a savory start. 
There is a moral in this if you will look long enough, but I 
can only say offhand that I’m glad sailors can take liquor 
without making the headlines. . . . And that they don’t 
feel they have a holy mission to improve the young while 
maintaining their amateur standing. 


Now that I’ve had my morning snort I feel better. Before 
I went out to Chicago to sail with Bob Benedict in the 
Mackinac race, I was asked by Eastern friends to show 
neither fear nor favor but to give them in print the lowdown 
on the Great Lakes sailors. Were they as good as a salt- 
rimed pessimist would expect or were they merely so-and-so? 
Well, gents, you remember the story about everybody being 


out of step but Bill? Aboard the Southern Cross there was a 


crew average of fine helmsmanship which I’ve never seen 


approached in a salt water packet.*Nine-tenths of the time 


we had no competitors in sight, yet all the time Bob and his 
lads raced the Cross as if they were completing the third leg 


of a triangular course against the stiffest competition. . . 


When those boys learn to half-hitch a halliard on top of 
three turns instead of winding ten or a dozen half turns on a 


pin they’ll be equal to the quick action demanded by a Gulf 
Stream squall. 


Other Mackinac jottings: As exclusively intimated last 
month, John o’ Boston came through in a big way, his boats 
winning in all three classes of the Chicago Mackinac race. 
. . . It seems that in winter the ice rolls the boulders around 
on Grays Reef so that a bloke that knows a short cut through 
one year is liable to pile up the next. I saw a dredge working 
the reef and innocently supposed it was rolling the boulders 
back to the positions they occupied last summer. But Bob 
said it was just one of those alligator dredges they used to 
have on the Mississippi in Mark Twain’s days. . . . He 
also said, after three racers had run aground on Graham 
Shoals, that the War Department was thinking of putting a 
barbed wire entanglement around the shoals, barbed wire 
being cheaper than buoys. 


There was a lot of trouble in the Mackinac fleet as a whole 
which may have been faulty seamanship but more likely 
derived from unfit gear. I saw one cutter — she finished, by 
the way — with topmast and port spreader gone, bobstay 
and whisker shrouds carried away, and bowsprit steeved up 
and held only by the bitts. The forestay ended on the bow- 
sprit, and all that had secured the fore rigging to the hull 
was the bobstay and four short lag screws through the gam- 
mon iron and deck. 


Not that inferior rigging is confined to the Great Lakes. 
Lincoln Colcord, who speaks from the outside of ocean racing 
but who is, nevertheless, a born and bred blue water man, 
recently criticized the Cruising Club for not maintaining a 
standard of perfection for the rigging and gear of racing 
yachts. He pointed to the number of breakdowns and with- 
drawals in the recent Bermuda race and asked what would 
have happened if a gale had struck the fleet. He may well ask 
the question. Shrouds let go at the splices. Nineteen-strand 
wire rove through sheaves parted its strands after only five 
days of heavy going. Backstay and forestay deck fittings 
pulled out and mast partners strained apart. The urge to 
save weight and windage must certainly be resisted unless 
we are primarily interested in providing work for the spar- 
makers. 


Recommended reading is ‘‘Mr. Pennyfeather on Yacht- 
ing” in the August Atlantic, spryly written by Sandy Mof- 
fat’s brother Donald. It’s cruising philosophy at its best, and 
leaves you with the impression that Sandy sat for his broth- 
er’s pen portrait of the able Mr. Pennyfeather. 


Having been criticized in months past for jumping on the 
adventurous proclivities of young heroes who start sailing 
around the world in vessels no more seaworthy than an 
aquaplane, I make no comment on the fact that a couple of 
lads left Oswego, N. Y., a month or so ago to sail to Sweden 
in a 12-foot boat. The first, and perhaps the safest, leg of 
their journey was made by motor trailer from Chicago. The 
second leg will end when they reach the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. And the third? . . . I presume the globe-circling 
schooner Adventurer is making out O.K. in Norfolk, although 
I haven’t heard anything about her since the Coast Guard 

(Continued on page 109) 
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EDITORIAL 


The America’s Cup Challenge 


ARLY in August the New York Yacht Club received a 
challenge for the America’s Cup from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, on behalf of T. O. M. Sopwith, whose 
Endeavour was beaten by Rainbow in the last series, sailed in 
1934. The challenge named Mr. Sopwith’s new Nicholson- 
designed Endeavour IT, and asked for an early series of races, 
beginning about July 24th. As yet the defending club has 
taken no formal action on the challenge, and probably will 
not do so until after the annual cruise is over the latter part 
of August. Acceptance seems a certainty, but it seems likely 
at this writing that the dates proposed for the series will be 
considered too early and that a match in September will be 
suggested instead. 

A challenge from Mr. Sopwith has been expected for some 
time — in fact, ever since it was known that he had ordered 
a new yacht to replace his first Endeavour. But what plans, if 
any, the Club has for providing a defender, have not been 
announced, and the early date suggested by the challenger 
puts the defending club at something of a disadvantage if it 
intends to build a new yacht to meet this latest threat. 
Inasmuch as the deed of gift provides that the details of the 
match may be arranged by mutual consent, it is likely that a 
compromise in the matter of dates may be arrived at, al- 
though the challenger will be giving up a distinct advantage 
by consenting to the series being postponed to the end of the 
season. In the past we have always had a whole summer’s 
racing to get the defender to the top of her form, whereas the 
challenger has had her preparation and tuning up broken in 
mid-season by the passage across and the preparations for it. 
Sopwith may, with good reason, insist on the earlier series, 
his yacht having had the benefit of this season’s racing in 
home waters to ‘‘find” herself. ~ 

Not much is really known in this country as yet about the 
capabilities of the new Endeavour as her loss of two masts has 
prevented consistent racing. However, she has done well the 
few times she has been in competition, and her owner (and 
probably her designer) believes she is faster than Endeavour I. 
As the latter apparently was faster than any of our Class J 
yachts when she was here in 1934, it would seem that our 
chances of defending successfully with either Rainbow, 
Yankee, or Weetamoe are doubtful. Undoubtedly, a new 
defender, or perhaps two, will be built. Also, the challenger 
is larger than any of our existing ‘‘J’s,’’ being 87 feet on the 
water line, and we’ll undoubtedly want to match her in size. 
But as yet plans for the defense are too nebulous to be 
worthy of speculation. Time, however, is a vital factor and 
whatever is to be done must be undertaken soon. 


Safety Factor in Modern Rigs 


HERE is a growing feeling among those interested in 

offshore and ocean racing that the safety factor in the 
modern tall rigs is being overlooked in the desire to save 
weight aloft and to make rigging extremely light. In the last 
Bermuda Race most of the eight yachts that put back were 
forced to do so because of difficulty with rigging, and many 
others parted shrouds or stays on the passage. Yet the 
weather encountered was not unduly severe, and one won- 
ders what might have happened in a hard gale of wind, 
which is a contingency that must always be reckoned with 
in ocean work. 

The ocean racing rule has developed a fine, able and fast 
type of hull. Yet the mast height and sail restrictions are 
practically those of racing boats, which are sailed in smooth 
and sheltered waters largely. They are not rugged enough 
for offshore work, and it has been largely due to luck, we 
believe, that no dismastings have yet occurred in these long 
ocean events. In the older rigs a single shroud or stay might 
let go without necessarily taking a spar with it. With the tall 
hollow mast and modern system of staying, the safety of the 
whole rig is often dependent on a single wire of 34-inch 
diameter, or less. In the interest of both safety and economy, 
definite limitations on the height and scantlings of these 
tall, hollow masts and minimum sizes of standing rigging 
should be imposed. 


+ + + 


Give the Designers a Break 


HE victory of the American Six-Metre team on the 

Clyde and the winning of the Scandinavian Gold Cup by 
Indian Scout are tributes not only to the skill of the crews of 
the four yachts, but also bear out our claim that in any class 
in which our designers have had a chance to work the boats 
they have turned out are fully the equal of those developed 
abroad. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that the 
craze for foreign designed and built boats has given Ameri- 
can naval architects such meager opportunity to try their 
hand in other classes, most of our racing yachts, during the 
past ten years, having come from abroad. 

In this connection it might be mentioned that when the 
North American Yacht Racing Union sponsored an interna- 
tional trophy for the Twelve-Metre Class, a few years ago, it 
had to decline the first challenge for it because there were no 
American built “‘ Twelves’’ in this country at that time. It is 
not to be wondered at that the challenge has never been 
repeated. 
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HERMAN F. WHITON 


ERMAN WHITON who, in July, won the Scandinavian Gold Cup, sailing against 
the best of the European “Sixes,” may with reason be called one of our foremost “‘in- 
ternationalists,” for most of his racing has been in the Six-Metre Class against foreign com- 
petition. Not only did he sail his new Six-Metre ‘‘Indian Scout” in the races for the Gold 
Cup and, later in the same month, in the team races for the British-American Cup which the 
Americans won in four straight races, but he designed her as well. With him, however, de- 
signing is an avocation and not a profession. The first boat he had built from his own designs 
was the Siz-Metre “ Erne,” in 1934. She did not prove to be outstanding and he sailed his 
other “‘ Six,” “Cherokee,” in the trial races for the British-American team that year. 
Herman Whiton began his sailing in the Herreshoff ‘‘S’”’ Class on Oyster Bay about 
1923. In 1926 he graduated from Princeton and that year he bought the Crane-designed 
“Lana.” Taking her to Norway, he won the Scandinavian Gold Cup and brought tt to this 
country, where it stayed only a year, going back as a result of the Scandinavian invasion of 
1927, which showed us for the first time the Genoa (though we then called it Swedish) jib. 
Liking the Six-Metre Class, he built the “Cherokee,” from designs by Sparkman and 
Stephens, and she was selected for the British-American team that year, being sailed by 
“Corny” Shields. In 1935 he chartered ‘“‘ Bob-Kat”’ and sailed her abroad but did not suc- 
ceed in his quest for the Gold Cup. This year he designed ‘‘ Indian Scout” and had her built. 
Completed just before the spring series in Bermuda, “Indian Scout’? showed up well and 
was one of the outstanding boats. She was selected for the American team to go to the Clyde, 
and was probably the fastest boat on a fast team. Subsequently, she was taken to Copenhagen, 
where at this writing she is still racing. 
Herman Whiton sails under the burgee of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
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Letters From 


Concerning “Dewless” 


Editor, YACHTING: 


NOTICED in the editorials in 

YACHTING one pertaining to Dewless, 
the boat I recently chartered with the 
thought in mind of going to Bermuda 
with the race, in which you set forth 
that the Committee decided for ‘‘ good 
and sufficient reasons” that the boat 
should be disqualified. 

In a further article by Mr. Loomis 
describing the race, comparison was 
made between the case of the Chaos in 
the 1930 Bermuda race and Dewless, in 
which comment to the effect that the 
Dewless was unseaworthy was made. 

Never having received any good and 
sufficient reasons for my disqualification 
in this race, I should like to point out 
my experience with the boat on the trip 
to Bermuda. My crew consisted of my- 
self, Bert Huntington, R. E. Davis, 
Walter Martin and Fred Najer. With 
the exception of myself, none of us had 
had any great experience in real offshore 
work but had had considerable experi- 
ence in waters between Cape Cod and 
New York. 

The boat was represented to me upon 
charter to be slow and unless some un- 
foreseen circumstances occurred, unable 
to win the race where so many racing 
machines are prevalent. I should like to 
point out that on the trip to Bermuda 
our only trouble was from the sails 
blowing out and subsequent loss of gear. 
The only halliard that let go on this 
trip was the fisherman halliard on the 
mainmast. The rest were caused by the 
blow-out of sails. We, as you know, had 
very little chafing gear on the boat. 

The hull, spars, standing rigging and 
the greater part of the running rigging 
stood up perfectly. The boat was 
pumped but twice after leaving New- 
port. The boat never worked through- 
out the entire trip and she was, in my 
opinion, extremely comfortable and sea- 





Our Readers 


worthy during the storm. In connection 
with this I should like to bring to your 
attention many facts which you know 
as to the condition in which several of 
the racers arrived in Bermuda. Dewless’ 
hull and rigging came through beautifully. 

I am writing this letter in order to 
justify my faith in this boat and in 
order to have the public know that the 
hull is seaworthy and that our only 
troubles were caused by sails blowing 
out. In furtherance of my contention 
that the boat was perfectly satisfactory 
we returned from Bermuda, under such 
sails as we could acquire, in five and a 
half days which, for this type of boat, I 
believe to be a reasonable passage. 

I feel that in all due fairness to the 
boat you should publish this letter. 

F, WILLIAM SCHNIRRING 


New York City 
+ + + 


Why “White Cloud” Came Home 
Editor, YACHTING: 


HAVE been asked by several persons, 

recently, about the whereabouts of 
the White Cloud, my gaff-rigged schooner 
which was entered in the Bermuda- 
German race. I have also been asked 
rather embarrassing questions about 
the boat’s seaworthiness. I think it 
would be worth while making a state- 
ment which you could use for publica- 
tion if wanted. 

I was informed by the charterer in a 
letter written from Bermuda that the 
vessel was ordered to return to the 
U. S. A. because the surveyors ap- 
pointed by the insurance company had 
refused to give the vessel a certificate of 
seaworthiness. The reason given was 
that the surveyors had found no keel 
fastenings in the hull. It was further or- 
dered that ten iron straps be fastened on 
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“Albatross,” a Nova Scotia swordfisherman, 41 


feet over all, in which Torsten Odelmark and a 


companion sailed from Sydney, N. S., for Europe 


each side of the keel to hold the 12%- 
ton fin to the wooden hull. After these 
extensive repairs were made at Ber- 
muda, the boat was given permission to 
return to the U.S. A. where permanent 
repairs were recommended. 

When the vessel was hauled at New- 
port for inspection I came on board with 
an inspector who is also a shipyard op- 
erator — Mr. J. Everitt Pike, Noank, 
Conn. Immediately upon opening the 
bilges it became evident that the keel 
bolts — about forty in number — were 
in place and in perfect condition and 
that the few old bolts which the Ber- 
muda surveyors examined were merely 
construction bolts having no relation 
to the support of the fin-keel. 

So — the reason why the White Cloud 
did not go to Germany was because the 
insurance inspector would not permit 
her to leave and because they so im- 
pressed the charterer with their findings 
that he naturally declined to assume 
responsibility for the passage to Ger- 
many with all the young sailors under 
his charge. 

The keel and the hull of the White 
Cloud are not defective at all, as the 
subsequent survey here has proved. 
The gossip around Newport harbor and 
at St. Georges has greatly damaged the 
reputation of the fine schooner which 
has carried me safely for thousands of 
miles in American tropical waters and 
as far north as Nova Scotia. I am sure 
your magazine will appreciate knowing 
the facts of the case and you have my 
permission to publish any, or all, of this 
letter. 

G. Proctor Cooper, III 


East Lee, Mass. 


++ + 


An Adventurous Voyage 
Editor, YACHTING: 


HE picture of the Albatross shown 
above was taken on her departure 
from Sydney, N.S., for Stockholm. 
The story, briefly, is that Torsten 
Odelmark, thirty-five, and his wife, 
thirty, formerly of Sweden, who lived 
for the last five years in Montreal and 
who, having sailed a bit and studied 
navigation, decided to sail home. With 
their baby of three months, they came 
down to Louisburg June 1st and bought 
a six-year-old swordfishing boat, 41 feet 
over all, 33 feet water line, 9 feet beam, 
schooner rigged, and without power. 
They loaded provisions and sailed on 








“Harkaway,” of the West Solent Restricted Class, sailing under a wishbone rig designed by Laurent Giles & Partners 


July Ist. On July 4th they returned to 
Sydney, in tow, having decided that the 
voyage would be too much for the baby. 
Odelmark sailed again on July 11th with 
J. Walker as crew. 

Odelmark is sailing the boat ‘‘as is,”’ 
with old sails, no new rope, no spares, 
and no dory. An old tarpaulin covers the 
hatches and the boat has about eight 
inches freeboard. A good compass, ba- 
rometer and charts, and an old sextant 
complete the equipment. 


H. A. Bruce 
Sydney, N.S. 


+ + + 


From a Naval Architect 
Editor, YACHTING: 


ONGRATULATIONS on your 
courageous stand in your editorial 

last month concerning the new one- 
design class which is being built abroad. 
When I first heard of this class, I was 
afraid that the backers would get away 
without any criticism of their action. 


It is indeed encouraging when one of 
the quality magazines in the boating 
world dares to give its honest opinion 
with little regard for the effect on 
the influential yachtsmen involved. 

When I read the names of the yachts- 
men sponsoring this class, I was, to say 
the least, surprised. The list included 
many of the magical names of yachting 
whose owners have been held up to us 
younger yachtsmen as ideals in sports- 
manship, sailing ability, and general 
good sense. Yet I could not reconcile 
these men with this movement. I have 
finally satisfied myself that they did, in 
a moment of thoughtlessness, what I 
hope they are regretting now. It would 
be too bad if I, along with many of my 
generation in yachting, should have to 
reverse my opinion of these gentlemen. 

Coming back to your editorial, I 
especially appreciated the plea you gave 
for the younger designers, of whom I am 
one, and the boost you gave to naval 
architects, in general. 

Joun G. Kinepon 


West Orange, N. J. 


A British Wishbone Rig 


Editor, YACHTING: 


EK ENCLOSE photographs of 

the West Solent Restricted Class 
yacht Harkaway (Comdr. James Bird, 
C.B.E.), under the wishbone rig de- 
signed by us. 

We do not consider the rig by any 
means proven as we are not yet satisfied 
with the performance in anything more 
than a light breeze. In such conditions, 
it is, however, extremely fast and we can 
see no reason why ultimately the wish- 
bone mainsail should not prove itself in 
all round conditions. 

So far, in the eight races in which the 
wishbone sail has been carried, three 
first, three second and one third flags 
have been won. 

The yacht’s record for the season to 
the 4th July is five first, four second and 
one third flags in twelve races. 

LAvuRENT GiILes & PARTNERS 


Lymington, Hampshire 
(Continued on page 111) 
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“Seguin Il’” was designed by John G. Alden and built by 

Morse at Thomaston, Maine, for D. R. Stoneleigh, of New 

York. She is 35’ 11” in length over all, 27’ 11” Iw.l., 
10’ 5" beam and 5’ 3” draft. Her engine is a Gray 


Top, right, “‘Devshir,” a 65-foot motor sailer designed by 

Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., of Chicago, for Louis E. Emer- 

man of that city. Her engine is a 150 hp. Winton-Diesel 
which drives her at a 12-mile pace 





M. Rosenfeld 
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This ‘‘Vinyard Forty” is a boat of 12’ beam and 

3’ 2" draft. Her 6-cylinder Buda Diesel, driving 

through a Morse 2:1 reduction gear, gives her 
a speed of 14.78 miles an hour 


Left, ‘Day Dream Il,” a 43’ 4” twin screw fisher- 
man owned by Henry W. Anderson of Provi- 
dence, R. |., was designed by Eldredge-Mclnnis, 
Inc., and built by F. S$. Nock, Inc. Two Buda 
Diesels furnish the motive power 


Photo-Ad 
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* Alice” is owned by Ren W. Bartram of New York. 

She is 39’ over all, 11’ beam and 3’ draft. She was 

designed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 

Corporation of New York and is driven by a pair of 
Kermath engines of 110 hp. each 


“Monongahela” is the first of the 1937 35-foot ‘‘Sunlight Lounging 
Sedans’’ designed and built by Wheeler Shipyard, Inc. A Chrysler Crown 
engine with reduction gear drives her at a speed of 14 miles per hour 


A Richardson Junior, Model 30-5, is a 30-footer of 9’ 4" beam with 
sleeping quarters for six, two in the deckhouse and four in the cabin. A Gray 
6-71 engine gives her a speed of 16 miles per hour 





M. Rosenfeld 


An a.c.f. ‘Wanderer, a 32-foot motor cruiser of 

9’ 6” beam and 2’ 4” draft. Her cabin has sleeping 

quarters for four and the cockpit is large. A Chrysler 

“Ace” engine, rubber mounted, gives a speed of 
13 miles per hour 














W. B. Jackson 


Race Week at Marblehead 


Two of the new generation at Marblehead, Lincoln Mernard of Cohas- 
set, age 15, youngest sailor in the Manchester 17-footers, and six-year- 
old Holly Rust, youngest Brutal Beast skipper (Leslie R. Jones photo) 


At top, the “Triangles” get away in a 
Pp ty 

good bunch. The week’s winners were 

“Vagus,” “Injun” and “Teaser IV” 


A start of Class Q. Left to right, “Sea 
Witch,” “Robin,” “Cara Mia,” “Hor- 
net,” “Lively Lady” and “Cotton 
Blossom.” “Hornet” cleaned up 
in the class (W. B. Jackson photo) 





Below, the Thirty-Square-Metre “Vik- 
ing” won the Lipton Cup for that 
class. She is owned by Alfred E. Chase 





W. B. Jackson 


Right, the boats of the Indian Class in a close start. “ Arawak” 
and “Wiwona” were the winners (Leslie R. Jones photo) 
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R. J. Krantz 


“Miss Elizabeth,” winner of the cruiser race from Seattle to Nanaimo 


Racing News of the Month 


From Seattle to Nanaimo 


L WOULD be an eastern-built boat that 
won a western race! Pacific Northwest 
yachtsmen are chuckling over the fact that 
the 56-foot Eleo cruiser Miss Elizabeth, 
owned and captained by W. V. Tanner, of the 
Seattle Yacht Club, won first honors in the 
Seattle-Nanaimo International Cruiser Race 
staged late in July, defeating a field of 78 
competing craft, out of 81 starters. Three 
cruisers did not turn in their observers’ logs 
to Head Judge Roy D. Coy, and so did not 
officially finish. Miss Elizabeth had the lowest 
ercentage of error of all boats, only .834. 
Six control points were to be logged by all 
boats, and no timepieces were to be available 
to any one aboard any boat except an official 
observer, placed there by the judge. Each 
boat was to start the race at a time specified 
in advance of the actual start, and engines 
were to be operated at a definite r.p.m., from 
which no variations were to be made, else 
penalties would be assessed. At the start of 
the race the captain of each boat turned in a 
predicted log, stating the exact time his boat 
was to pass each of the six control points. At 
the end of the contest, actual times were 
compared with the predicted and the varia- 
tions totaled. The variation total, divided by 
the predicted time, gave a percentage of 
error. Careful navigation, of course, was to 
be the prime requisite in earning a high place. 
On this basis, with only an .834 percentage 
of variation from her predicted log, Miss 
Elizabeth set up a mark which will be dif- 
ficult to better in future races of this series, 
which began in 1928 with a race between 
Olympia, Washington, and Juneau, Alaska. 


Miss Elizabeth’s speed during the race, her 
owner said, was 9.6 knots. Her power plant 
is two 42 hp. 4-cylinder W.S.M. marine 
engines. 

The remaining place winners in the four 
different classes, from first to third places, 
were as follows: 

Class I. First, Comrade, Carl H. Bolin, Queen 
City Y. C., 1.565 per cent; second, Pamanus, 
Ernest Mallory, Olympia Y. C., 1.759; third, 
Marylin G., F. H. Gerspack, Tacoma Y. C., 
2.169. 

Class II (cruisers over 38 feet in length). First, 
Lillian, Dr. W. Weldon Pascoe, Tacoma Y. C., 
1.276 per cent; Dawn, H. W. Miller, Royal 
Victoria Y. C., 2.254; third, Aloha, J. E. 
Trygstad, Seattle Y. C., 2.298. 

Express Cruiser Class. First, My-Haz-El-Lo, 
M. F. Buckman, Queen City Y. C., 2.725 per 
cent; second, Bobkat IJ, R. S. Wertheimer, 
Longview Y. C., 4.489; third, Billy-Pob, W. J. 
Allen, Nanaimo Y. C., 4.627. 

Sea Scouts Class. Triton, R. 8S. Dodds, 1.723 
per cent; Sinclair, M. E. Didrickson, 3.831; 
Sea Venture, R. A. Palm, 7.182. 


Fourteen yachting organizations were 
represented in the 78 finishing boats, one 
boat coming from Portland, Oregon, to enter. 
James G. Thwing, executive general chair- 
man, did a fine job of organizing and he was 
ably assisted by committee chairmen and 
workers. Roy D. Coy was, as usual, efficient 
in the role of head judge. J. Russell, Com- 
modore of the Nanaimo Yacht Club, and 
Paul M. Henry of the Seattle club, proved 
fine hosts and did all in their power to make 
the visitors at both terminals of the race as 
happy as possible. Roy Corbett, and his 
helper, Professor C. W. Harris, stayed up all 


night on July 17th, getting the big fleet of 
boats on their respective ways. F’. A. Harvey, 
President of the Puget Sound Power Boat 
Racing Association which sanctioned the 
event, was another who aided greatly in 
putting over the largest power boat race the 
Pacific Northwest has ever known. 

The largest yacht in the race, and the 
largest ever entered in any Capitol-to-Capitol 
or International Cruiser Race, was Moonlight 
Maid, the 168-foot steam yacht of Willis 
Perry Dewees, of the Royal Vancouver Y. C. 

Raymonp J. KRANTz 


Marblehead Race Week 


LTHOUGH the weather was not all that 
could be asked, the four Marblehead 
Yacht Clubs, Eastern, Boston, Corinthian, 
and Pleon succeeded in staging another ban- 
ner Mid-Summer Race Week, August Ist- 
8th. The high point of Race Week, which 
dates back to an invitation series by the 
Corinthian in 1889, came on August 5th, 
Boston Yacht Club Day, when 401 yachts 
turned out to set a new continental if not 
world’s record. The eight races, including 
Pleon’s, saw a total of 2776 starts, or an 
average of 347 —also a record. 

After the fine breezes of a year ago, the 
racing conditions were rather disappointing. 
The week was enlivened by a fierce thunder 
squall on Tuesday, which, fortunately, came 
after the small classes had finished, and a 
rainy northeaster on Thursday, but the rest 
of the eight days saw light and uncertain airs 











Nearly fifty boats entered the regatta of the International Moth Class, held at Atlantic City, N. J., August 
Ist and 2nd. The Antonia Trophy, the most coveted prize, was won by A. W. Michael of Melbourne, Fla. 


except on the final Saturday when a fine 
whole sail southeast breeze furnished grand 
sport. 

It was a week of racing crowded with ex- 
citement from the moment the tender of 
Chandler Hovey’s Weetamoe caught fire at 
9:00 a.m. on August Ist, until the last visiting 
boat departed for her home port on August 
9th. There were so many highlights that it is 
hard to pick out the outstanding features. 
Some things should not go without mention, 
however, including the comeback of C. Ray- 
mond Hunt’s Class Q Hornet, after a poor 
season. She captured all three series trophies, 
the Corinthian Yacht Club Mid-Summer 
Challenge Cup for her class, and the new 
Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy for 
the ‘outstanding yacht” of Race Week. 
The last three races constituted a series for 
the famous Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup 
which Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., came seeking 
from the Sound with Cotlon Blossom II. 
Hornet also lifted this trophy from the East- 
ern Yacht Club lockers as challenger from the 
Cohasset Yachting Club. 

Other fine performances were the con- 
sistent record of Alfred E. Chase’s new Vik- 
ing which won the Lipton Cup for the 30- 
Square-Metres; the close racing of the re- 
vived Class R; the sensational record of 
Joshua Holbrook’s new Arawak in a class of 
32 Indians, the fine competition for the 
Massachusetts Bay Star Class championship 
between Gerry Clark’s Sans Souci and Gif- 
ford Beal’s Maidie III, with the latter win- 
ning by three points, and the sailing of 12- 
year-old James ‘“Dootsie” Manning with 
Tern, in the Snipes. H. E. Noyes’ Gypsy won 
the International Eight-Metre series cham- 
pionship, and the Kent Brothers took the 
Meyer Trophy with their Why Not in the 
Winabout Class. 


Serres TRopHY WINNERS FOR MARBLEHEAD RAcE WEEK 


Class 


Marblehead 36-Footers 
25-Rating Class Q 
Kight-Metres 

20-Rating Class R 

Class I, Manchester 
Class I, Marconi 
30-Square-Metres 
Herreshoff Class S 
Triangle Class 

M-B Class Knockabouts 
Handicap “A” 

Class K, Sonders 
Cohasset-Manchester 17s 
Cottage Park 15-Footers 
International Stars 
Indian Class 

Winthrop 15-Footers 
Sandy Bay 15-Footers 
Class T, 14-Footers 
Class O, 15-Footers 
Yankee Dories 
Manchester 15-Footers 
Annisquam Birds 


Winthrop Hustlers 
Quincy 15-Footers 
Winabout Class 


Radio Class 

Fish Boats 

Annisquam Cats 

Cape Cod Knockabouts 
International Snipes 
Medford Comets 
Quanapowitt Skimmers 
Handicap “B” 

Brutal Beast, 1st Div. 
Brutal Beast, 2nd Div. 
Brutal Beast, 3rd Div. 
Brutal Beast, 4th Div. 
Yankee Clippers 

Snow Birds 


Eastern 


White Lady 
Hornet 
Armida 
Popinjay 
Peggy 
Reina 
Valiant 
Venture 
Vagus 
Nabob II 
Harriet 
Tid IV 
Jester 
Sally 
Maidie IIT 
Arawak 
Prancer 
Armajo 
Tango 
Cilla II 
Lark 
Hot Foot 
Oriole-N ordie 
(tie) 
Hawk 
Dorothy 
Why Not 


WEAN 
Blackfish 
Janet 
Clipper 
O.K 


Fidget 


Squab 
Dawich 
Little Dipper 
Kraken 

Zebu 
Defender 
King Bird 


* Subject to unsettled protest. 


Boston Yacht Club Ocean Race Winners: 
Class A, cruisers: William W. Nichols’ Marigold, 1st; Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, 2nd. 
Class B, racers: Harrison G. Reynolds’ Sirius, 1st; Norman Stanley’s Harriet, 2nd. 
Class Q, 25-raters: Cummings & Hodges’ Lively Lady, 1st; Francis E. Waterman’s Sea Witch, 
2nd. 30-Square-Metres: Arthur W. Stevens’ Essex IT/, 1st; Ernest Fay’s Roulette II, 2nd. 


Boston 


Gypsy 
Hornet 
Gypsy 
Mary 
Oriental 
Reina 
Bacardi 
Tinker 
Injun 
Evanthia 
Woodchuck 
Tid IV 
Heron 
Sally 
Sans Souci 
Arawak 
Prancer 
Jolo 
Sinbad 
Sand Boy 
Dot 


Skippy 
Canvasback 


Hawk 
Bola 
Sea Bird 


KFPD 


Barracuda, Jr. 


Janet 

Lucky Wind 
Tern 

Gadget 

No. 11 

Sally 
American Boy 
Tippo 
Kraken 
Zebu 

High Hat* 
King Bird 


Corinthian 


White Lady 
Hornet 
Ellen-Gypsy (tie) 
Rebel* 
Peggy 
Reina 
Viking 
Venture 
Teaser IV 
Evanthia 
Norma 
Tern 
Shooting Star 
Sally 

Sans Souci 
Arawak 
Prancer 
Armajo 
Sabrina 
Cilla II 
Popeye 
Shamrock 
Oriole 


Hawk 
Niacel 


Sally 
American Boy 
Tippo 

Good News 
Zebu 

Y-Not 

King Bird 


Wide World 


Pleon 


Dizet II 

Vagus 
Jackanapes III 
Woodchuck 


Pirate 
Joca 
Wiwona 


ETS ae es 


Tango 
Cilla IT 
Dot 
Whoopee 


Badger VII 
Dorothy 
Sea Bird 


KFPD 
Barracuda, Jr. 
Alice 


Sobo 


Marlard 
American Boy 
Sea Bat 
Kraken 

Red Pepper 
Archer 

Wee 


L. M. Fow.e 
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“Belle Helen,” to windward, and “Flying Cloud” 
racing for the Governor’s Cup at St. Michaels 


Record Fleet at St. Michaels 


HE fifteenth annual regatta of the Miles 

River Yacht Club brought out a fleet of 
147 sailing craft in twenty-one classes on Au- 
gust 7th and 8th. Most of them sailed three- 
race series on the point system. The smaller 
classes raced up river while the larger boats 
competed on Eastern Bay. There were six- 
teen Moths, fifteen Comets, and eleven each 
Snipes and Scrappy Cats. The Stars mus- 
tered fifteen strong and there were eleven 
schooners and eight big racing sloops. 

The first day dawned with rain and fog 
and a cold northeast wind, though condi- 
tions improved as the day wore on. The sec- 
ond day was clear and sparkling with the 
wind never too light and fairly steady. The 
smaller classes were sent away at five-minute 
intervals and dotted the bay with sails. 

The motor boats raced on a course of their 
own and included outboards, runabouts, 
90, 135, and 225 Classes and several runabout 
classes. The outstanding event was for the 
Miles River Trophy which was won for the 
second time by Stephen Seth, with Restless 
II. J. M. L. Rutherfurd won the Maryland 
State Championship with his Ma Ja and the 
“225” event went to Snail, driven by Hugh 
Gingras. 

The Covington Trophy, for log canoes built 
previous to 1917, was won by Island Bird, 
J. H. Caulk Kemp. The Harrison Trophy, 
for later boats, went to Johnson Grymes’ 
Flying Cloud. The Governor’s Cup was cap- 
tured by G. H. Wilson’s Magic, and Ralph 
H. Wiley sailed the canoe Belle Helen to 
victory in the free for all class 21 feet and 


over. 











Conewago, A. J. Grymes, took the measure 
of the racing sloops, and the Sunshine, C. E. 
Henderson, won in the schooner class. Stars 
from five fleets were present and there were 
four internationalists among their skippers. 
W. Mason Shehan was the winner, with his 
Stardust. 

Then there were the Stone Harbor and 
Washington Comets. D. Verner Smythe, of 
Washington, led the fleet home with his 
Sassy. W. R. Miller led the Moths with Wild 
Goose, and George Hitch won in the Snipe 
Class with Nancy. Scrappy Cats were led by 
J.S. Wilford, in Felix, while Osbourn Owings 
won in the 20-foot knockabout class with 
Vanity. Then there were deadrise sloops, 18- 
and 20-foot knockabouts, Prams, Crickets, 
Albatrosses, Dinghies and St. Michaels 
Scows, with three classes of free for all. 


| 
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The Eastern Yacht Club’s Cruise 


HE sixty-fourth annual cruise of the 

Eastern Yacht Club, the second week in 
July, went through on schedule, although 
only four of the racing fleet of more than 
twenty yachts thrashed their way across 
Gardiner’s Bay in the teeth of a 30-knot 
northwester on the final run. For the third 
successive year, the fleet cruised along the 
southern New England coast. 

Except in the annual regatta, in which the 
silver tankard won by the club’s famous 
sloop Puritan fifty-one years before and the 
Cleopatra’s Barge Cup for schooners, an- 
other deeded trophy, were offered, there were 
no material incentives in the five squadron 
runs. Yet all hands raced as energetically and 
as enthusiastically as if there were pieces of 
eight awaiting the victor, as there used to be 
half a century or more ago. 

The three Cup yachts, sailing their first 
races of the season, dominated the picture, 
of course. Rainbow took three races, with a 
second and a third; Yankee, two, with two 
seconds and a third, while Weetamoe was 
content with two seconds and three thirds. 

In the smaller classes E. W. Clucas’ Manz- 
man (ex-Blackshear, ex-Katoura) had some 
fine racing with a rival yawl, Dr. Seth M. 
Milliken’s Thistle, with the ‘‘M” boat Ista- 
lena joining in the run to Fort Pond. Ske 
won easily, and was the only one of the 
large sloops to climb the next day up to 
New London: 

Thomas N. Dabney’s Ptarmigan took 
three races and Charles L. Harding’s Anitra 
one in the Twelve-Metres, while J. L. Stack- 
pole’s Astra won three and H. G. Reynolds’ 
Sirius two in the Ten-Metres. 

In the big schooner class J. Nicholas 
Brown’s Saraband and I. R. Edmands’ 
Dairuiri each won two contests, with W. A. 
W. Stewart’s Queen Mab taking one. 

Yachts in the other classes were shifted 
more or less each day but John B. Shethar 
in his New York “32” Valencia had the satis- 
faction of beating the new Marblehead ‘‘36” 


The Class E runabouts cross the line. “Restless 
IT,” at left, won the Miles River Trophy. “Ma 
Ja” captured the Maryland State championship 
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White Lady, owned and sailed by Rear Com- 
modore Malcolm W. Greenough, in elapsed 
time in every run. 

The best race was that for the Puritan Cup 
in Buzzards Bay, on July 8th, sailed over a 
27-mile windward and leeward course in a 
17-knot southwester. Yankee won the start, 
led at the turn by nearly two minutes, and 
had a lead of 2 minutes 44 seconds over 
Rainbow at the finish, with Weetamoe far 
astern. 

Rainbow squared matters the next day in a 
run through Quick’s Hole (pretty narrow for 
the big ones) to the Vineyard. Leading from 
the start, she beat Yankee 3 minutes 32 sec- 
onds and Weetamoe by more than 23 minutes. 
In the run of July 10th to Newport, in a 
fairly fresh southerly, Rainbow established a 
new course record of 3 hours 28 minutes 26 
seconds, compared with 3 hours 31 minutes 
42 seconds made by Reliance in 1903. Weeta- 
moe was 5 minutes and Yankee 8 minutes 
astern at Brenton’s Reef. In the short 17- 
mile reach to Block Island on July 11th, 
Vanderbilt was caught napping. Rainbow 
trailed the other two across the starting line 
by 7 minutes and 35 seconds. It was a hope- 
less stern chase. If Rainbow’s true starting 
time is considered, she covered the distance 
in three minutes less than Yankee. The 1934 
champion made it up two days later in the 
25-mile race to Fort Pond, by way of Watch 
Hill, beating Yankee 4 minutes 35 seconds 
and Weetamoe 6 minutes 10 seconds. 

The only yachts to make the New London 
traverse besides Istalena were Henry A. 
Morss’ schooner Grenadier, D. S. Berger’s 
yawl Mandoo II and M. W. Greenough’s cut- 
ter White Lady. Grenadier won whatever 
honors there were. 

Wa. U. Swan 


+ + + 


Record Fleet at Edgartown 


HE weather man furnished unsurpassed 

conditions for the Edgartown Yacht 
Club’s thirteenth annual invitation regatta 
on July 25th. With 190 yachts in 27 classes 
crashing three starting lines, a new high was 
established for competitive yachting in 
Southern New England. Twenty-three clubs 
between New York and Marblehead and two 
from the Middle West and the South were 
represented, while the yachts ranged in size 
from Seward Prosser’s handsome schooner 
Constance to Edgartown’s little beach cats. 

The largest one-design classes were the 
Wiannos, 24 strong, from Osterville, Hyannis 
Port and Bass River; twenty Vineyard Inter- 
clubs from Nantucket, Vineyard Haven and 
Edgartown, and sixteen Cape Cod knock- 
abouts from Vineyard Haven, Woods Hole, 
Waquoit, Lewis Bay and Bass River. 

The Stonehorse Club of Harwich Port 
sent over three senior and six junior auxiliary 
knockabouts, while its neighbor at Stage 
Harbor furnished three Corsairs and eight 
of its new Catabouts. 

Nine of the Thirty-Square-Metres came 
over from the Roosevelt Cup races at Marion; 
Nantucket sent up a bunch of Indians, and 
half a dozen Stars took a four-hour ducking 
in a sail across the Sound from Osterville 
two days before. The Vineyard Haven Yacht 
Club sent seven of its new 15-footers, and 


half a dozen “S” boats were present from 
Quissett, Woods Hole and New Bedford. 
The entire fleet must have forgotten its red 
rags, for none was displayed. As might have 
been expected, Commodore Alexander M. 
Orr sighted enough new angles to lay the 
bedplates for the 1937 event before that of 
this year was finished. 


The class winners were as follows: Class M and 
Twelve-Metres, George Lauder, Windward; 
Ten-Metres, W. C. Forbes, Nautilus; schooners, 
Seward Prosser, Constance; Eight-Metres, Nelson 






YACHTING 


New Records on Great South Bay 


VIDENCE of growing interest in com- 
petitive sailing along the breeze-swept 
South Shore of Long Island is contained in 
the records made during the Great South 
Bay Yacht Racing Association’s twenty-first 
annual cruise and race week early in August. 
From Babylon to Bellport the fleet sailed 
for championships in sixteen classes, estab- 
lishing new highs for the number of starters 
during the series and on any one day. 





“Tempe III, E. B. Jahncke (at right) and “Sparkle,” J. B. 


Anthony V. Kugusin 


Cleary, both of New Orleans, battling for first place at Biloxi 


W. Aldrich, Armida; sloops and yawls, F. S. 
Bissell, Dorothy Q.; Thirty-Square-Metres, John 
S. Lawrence, Moose; Class 8S, Demarest Lloyd, 
Jr., Arrow; Stonehorse Seniors, H. S. Van 
Buren, Folly; Vineyard Interclubs, Leeds Mich- 
ell, Cythera; Wiannos, Ist Division, J. R. Mac- 
Call, 3rd, Tomboy; Wiannos, 2nd Division, 8. 
Allbright, Quip; Quissett Handicap, Pauline 
Forbes, Squid; Katama Class, W. H. Nelson, 
Jr., Neope; Stonehorse Juniors, R. Andrews, 
Amica; Osterville Stars, J. R. Kennedy, Flash 
II; Nantucket Indians, J. Proctor, Jodie; Vine- 
yard Haven 15’s, F. Mills, Clerette; Edgartown 
15’s, P. L. Guernsey, Cointreau; Stage Harbor 
Corsairs, T. Fuller, Widaw; Herreshoff 12’s, 
W. Underwood, Parrakeet; Edgartown Dories, 
M.S. Meigs, Scud; Cape Cod Knockabouts, Ist 
Division, J. F. Syme, Wee Skua; Cape Cod 
Knockabouts, 2nd Division, C. Barus, Sea Pup; 
Wee Scots, E. Siebert, Ruth; Stage Harbor Cata- 
bouts, B. Keith, After All; Edgartown Beach 
Boats, P. Clough, Dawn; Edgartown Sneak 
Boxes, A. Lenssen, Bobolink. 


Wo. U. Swan 


A total of 857 yachts sailed across the 
starting lines off the six ports that played 
host to the itinerant fleet. The biggest single 
turnout was at Point O’Woods where 153 
competed. Only the day before, at Bay 
Shore, the old record of 134 starters had been 
wiped out by a fleet of 147. 

Contributing to these figures, without 
parallel on Great South Bay, was the Star 
Class, which attracted 36 aspirants for the 
Corry Trophy, and the Cape Cod knock 
abouts, 33 of which were sailed by juvenile 
crews. Both of these classes were sailed in 
two divisions. The fairness of this system was 
reflected in the scarcity of protests growing 
out of starting line fouls and in the fact that, 
when the series was over, the ranking skip- 
pers were where they belonged — in the top 
half of the standings. 

On the whole, cruise week was conducted 
admirably by a race committee headed by 
Joseph W. Lawrence, of Babylon, a veteran 








































































Val J. Flanagan 


racing man. There was efficiency without 
officiousness and a minimum of complaints 
from the competitors. However, there is still 
room for improvement in one respect — 
Great South Bay skippers seem to have an 
uncontrollable passion for barging on wind- 
ward starts. Either they never have read the 
rule about forcing overlaps or they choose to 
ignore it. 

From a strictly local as well as outside 
point of view, most of the race week interest 
centered in the five-race series for the Star 
Class Corry Trophy. Twenty-nine South 
Bay and Moriches Bay fleet members were 
joined by seven from the Sound and the 
caliber of the competing skippers was such 
that the championship was not decided until 
the last race was sailed. 

The prize went to Chuckle II, victor in 
1934, runner-up in 1935 and twice holder of 
the Atlantic Coast title. Harold Halsted 
and his sheet tender, Banty Halsey, went 
into the final test a point behind John Taylor 
Arms, the Pequot youngster; three up on 
Stanley K. Turner, a recent graduate of 
Larchmont’s junior organization, and four 
ahead of Harry Meislahn, sailing Sunbeam, 
the 1935 champion. Give Halsted and Halsey 
tough competition, a breeze of wind, and 
watch them go when the chips are on the 
table. The situation was just this at Bellport 
and they won the deciding race with Meis- 
lahn second, Turner fifth and Arms seventh. 

So Chuckle took the trophy with 91 points, 
Sunbeam and Andiamo were tied for second 
place with 86, and Turner’s Migs was next 
with 84. The consolation division for boats 
that did not qualify in the first two days’ 
racing for the Corry Trophy section was 
won by Chick Rollins’s Perseverance, from 
New Rochelle, by the margin of a single 
point from C. U. Later, sailed by John Cutter, 
a Westhampton youngster. 

Duncan Arnold’s jib-headed Class R sloop 
Querida, finding Friday’s light southeasterly 
breeze just to her liking, made a runaway 
over the Sayville course in the annual cor- 
rected time competition for the Association 
Cup, winning it for the third straight season. 

The old “P” Class, which used to top the 
South Bay register, missed race week for the 





“Quakeress,” skippered by J. C. Kinabrew, gets 
the winning gun in the 21-foot Marconi sloop 
class in the race from West End to Biloxi. She 
flew the colors of the Southern Y. C. 


Thirty-three windjammers started in the Southern . 
Y. C. race from West End, New Orleans, to Biloxi 


“Robin Hood,” Commodore E. B. Overton of Mobile, 
won in the 21-foot Marconi sloop class at Biloxi 





first time and the jib-headed Interclubs were | 

the biggest boats racing. Doug Westin, 

despite a breakdown the second day, won 

the championship in this class with five first 

places. Other skippers who lost points 

through dismastings or accidents to vital 

rigging were not as fortunate despite splendid 

performances throughout the week. Ansel 

Tuthill, whose tiny SS sloop was dismasted 

the first day, scored four firsts and a second 

but wound up a point behind C. 8. McCor- 
mack for the championship. Billy Torrey, a ee 
Babylon youngster, had a similar record but } 
dropped out one day with damaged gear and 4 
saw the Cape Cod title go to Andy Underhill 

who won two races and never was below eee 


third place all week. ty 
A crew of girls, skippered by Miss Elise 
Droste of Bellport, won in the Timber Point ; 


Class and another miss of tender years, Jean 
Galbreath, won in the Snipe Class wherein 
Billy Picken, Jr., met the same fate as that 
which overtook Torrey and Tuthill. 

Two skippers had perfect records for the 
week. John Hearns of Amityville beat his = 
only Class W catboat rival every time out ~ 
and §. Trevor Pardee repeated his 1935 & 
performance by whipping the Cedarhurst = 
Raters six times in a row. 

The winners by classes in the South Bay’s ~ = 
greatest race week were: - 









T aoage - 
= — 


Anthony Vv. Regusin Phe 
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Interclubs. Flying Cloud, Douglas Westin, 
Sayville 

Class R sloops. Tie between Querida, Duncan 
Arnold, Babylon, and Apache, G. L. Haight, 
Narrasketuck 

Class V catboats. Reliance, W. F. Ketcham, 
Unqua Corinthian 

Moriches Bay one-designs. Holyoke, H. R. 
Culver, Westhampton 

Stars (Corry Trophy). Chuckle IT, Harold Hal- 
sted, Westhampton 

Stars (Consolation). Perseverance, Charles F. 
Rollins, New Rochelle 

Timber Points. Winsome IT, Miss Elise Droste, 
Bellport 

Cedarhurst O’s. Jynz, Henry Tilghman, Cedar- 
hurst 

Cedarhurst Raters. Complex, 8. Trevor Pardee, 
Cedarhurst 

Class AA Sloops. Sylph, Robert Matteson, 
Bellport 

Shore Birds. Albatross, George Kappes, West- 
hampton 

Cape Cod Knockabouts. Scud, Andrew Under- 
hill, Bellport 

Snipes. Anne, Miss Jean Galbreath, Babylon 

Fire Island one-designs. Salty, Albert van 
Nostrand 

Narrasketuck one-designs. Tie between Ta- 
quam, G. G. Baldwin, and Vizen, Miss Betty 
Thackray, Narrasketuck 

Class W catboats. Yes Pop, J. J. Hearns, Nar- 
rasketuck 

Class SS sloops. May, C. S. McCormack, Bell- 
port 

Everett B. Morris 





“Venturon” Takes Bayside-Block 
Island Race 


BLY, almost uncannily handled by her 
owner, William M. Young, Venturon, a 
Fishers Island sloop, took the Bayside-Block 
Island Auxiliary Handicap by one of the 
largest margins in the 15-year history of the 
race. Almost four hours behind her came 
Bobby Teller’s Playmate, last year’s winner. 
Hobnob, sailed by Allan Clark, beat the rest 
of Class B, all of whom finished in sight of 
each other for the Yacutine Trophy for 
boats under 40 feet over all. 

On the morning of July 31st one of Long 
Island Sound’s flattest calms greeted the 
twenty entries, ranging in size from the big 
Twelve-Metre Iris, sailed by the Maxwells 
of Larchmont, to Hobnob and the little yawl 
Truant. At noon it was flatter than ever. 

As the fleet strung out according to how 
fast the skippers chose to run their motors, 
the little cutter Deep Water and the big yawl 
Free Lance took the lead, followed by Truant, 
Marietta, Playmate and Lady Babbie. 

A few cat’s-paws appeared from out of the 
bays but the few boats which cut off their 
engines and attempted to sail stopped almost 
dead in their tracks and soon “hooked up” 
again. 

On Playmate, we dug out the log of 
last year’s race and discovered that tide as 





“Venturon,” W. M. Young’s Fishers 
Island sloop, won the 1936 Bayside- 
Block Island race for auxiliaries 


well as wind conditions were almost exact 
duplicates of those of 1935. 

The afternoon wore on with only a light 
draft from the south. Curlew and Rissa, with 
clouds of light sails, slid up among the lead- 
ers with Venturon holding on steadily a half 
mile behind. At 7:00 p.m., with the fleet half 
way from Port Jefferson to Horton’s, there 
was a little more breeze and motors were 
shut down for about three hours. 

Through the night it was very light. Every- 
one caught a fair tide through The Race or 
Plum Gut and most of the fleet held it right 
out to Block Island. Venturon, which went 
out through the Gut, and Iris, sailed for 
about one-third of the time, but the rest of 
the boats ran their engines. A line drawn a 
mile off the Block Island shore at dawn 
would have encircled at least two-thirds of 
the fleet. 

A light nor’wester came in to ripple the 
glassy waters of Block Island Sound as we 
started back on the turn of the tide. There 
was no ground swell whatever, not a cloud in 
the sky, and the barometer was motionless — 
no prospect of any real breeze. Over half 
our allotment of gas was already gone. 
With what little wind there was almost dead 
ahead, the sails might as well have been at 
home. 

We made for the Gut to get through before 
the tide turned with Venturon and Rissa 
plugging along for The Race a couple of 
miles to the north. 

We passed through the Gut at 11:15 a.m. 
Venturon gradually worked into enough of a 
northerly draft to keep her sails full as she 
motored on out of sight in the mist ahead. 
Playmate, skirting the Long Island shore to 
keep out of the ebb tide, found nothing but a 
bare whisper from dead ahead. 

At 5:00 p.m. the breeze came in strong 
enough to make the old “30” step faster than 
she had been going under power. We still had 
two gallons of gas left and Venturon was out 
of sight. 

The breeze lasted until sundown and 
brought Playmate almost to Eaton’s and 
Venturon and Curlew to Lloyd’s. This was 
just about perfect for Venturon which, by 
virtue of cautious use of her gas allowance in 
the first half of the race, still had enough to 
motor to the finish with the aid of favoring 
slants off the Long Island shore. She finished 
at 11:08 while Curlew and Playmate battled 
uphill in a mid-sound westerly. Off Matini- 
cock, just after Jris passed us booming along 
under Genoa jib, we shot the last two gallons 
into our little Universal and slid across the 
line on the last cupful just as the breeze died 
out. Our hopes, which had been high, took a 
tumble when we learned what a thrashing 
Venturon had given us. Playmate saved her 
time on Curlew and Iris and after that there 
was a big gap as all that night and next day 
the others battled fitful cat’s-paws all the way 
to the finish. Typical of the weather and the 
incidents it produced was Pendragon’s finish- 
ing with her anchor tailing astern, after she 
had been lying to it for half an hour with her 
bow almost on the line. 

Rurvs G. Smira 
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“Endeavour II,” challenger for the America’s 
Cup, as seen from the deck of “Velsheda” 


George Cup Won by Olcott Y. C. 


IVEN two days of a lusty Lake Ontario 
nor’wester, for which she demonstrated 

a marked predilection, Erne, Six-Metre 
sloop from the Olcott Yacht Club, Olcott, 
N. Y., successfully defended the Silas R. 
George International Challenge Cup. Erne, 
owned and sailed by Arthur V. A. Harrison, 
Lockport, N. Y., captured two of the three 
heats against the Canadian challenger A phro- 
dite, owned and skippered by Robert Barr, 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto. 

Thus the cup was transferred from the 
Rochester Yacht Club to Olcott, which had 
jumped into the breach as defender because 
the challenged Rochester Y. C., which won 
the trophy in 1935, no longer had a “Six” 
in its fleet. Rochester, as nom‘nal defender, 
acted as host club. 

Erne won because she got her conditions 
on two of the three days. On opening day, 
in a light five-mile breeze, Aphrodite ran 
away with the decision, winning by 14 min- 
utes 3 seconds, almost a mile of open water 
between the two boats. That first race on 
Tuesday over an 18-mile windward and lee- 
ward course was nothing more than a pa- 
rade — a virtual sailover for the Canadian 
challenger. Harrison, making his debut in 
international competition, had his one bad 
day. He had a poor start and on every 


leg thereafter Aphrodite 
gained, crossing the 
finish line nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour ahead. 

Thesecond day’srace 
started as if it were to 
be a repetition. Aphro- 
dite led all the way 
around the first leg of 
the triangular course. 
As the rival “Sixes” 
started on the buck to 
windward which initi- 
ated the second round, 
the Canadian had a 
lead of 56 seconds. 

But then the wind, 
which had been fresh- 
ening all morning, in- 
creased to a 20-miler 
out of the Northwest. 
Erne revelled in the 
dusty going. Up wind 
that second time she 
went a minute and a 
half faster than the 
Dominion craft, erasing 
Aphrodite’s advantage. 

That he came near 
being overhauled on 
the next leg, a run, and 
was able to withstand 








































a great closing drive by Aphrodite to win by 
two seconds, was no fault of Harrison’s. 
His relatively inexperienced crew’s handling 
of light sails almost threw away the victory 
he had earned the hard way — up wind. 

The nor’wester of Wednesday played a re- 
turn engagement the third day. Erne dupli- 
cated her performance of the day previous 
in showing marked superiority going to 
windward. Two minutes and 22 seconds 
faster up the first beating leg, the Olcott 
entry put the race, series and cup away. Her 
margin at the finish was 2 minutes, 59 sec- 
onds. 

Wizs0r W. O’Brien 


+ + + 
Racing for the Roosevelt Cup 


HE speed of the new Swedish Thirty- 
Square-Metres, especially with started 
sheets, and the effectiveness of spinnakers cut 
high, wide and handsome, were again dem- 
onstrated in the third contest for the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Cup sailed off Marion, Mass., 
July 21st and 22nd. The races were run under 
the auspices of the Beverly Yacht Club, 
donor of the trophy. The big silver bowl was 
won by John 8. Lawrence’s Moose, of 
Marblehead, with Alfred E. Chase’s Viking a 
close second on points and but seven seconds 
astern in a hair raising finish in the last race. 
Both were built abroad this year. 
Buzzards Bay provided a good breeze each 
day, furnishing a 10-knotter, when the “J” 
(Continued on page 97) 


The Six-Metre “Erne,” sailed by Arthur 
V. A. Harrison, won the George Cup 
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The accommodation plan is well worked out, giving plenty of room without crowding 


The Auxiliary Cutter “Narada” 


HIS trim auxiliary cruiser is from 

the board of Philip L. Rhodes, of 
Cox & Stevens, Inc., naval architects 
of New York. She was built for L. 
Corrin Strong, of Washington, D. C., a 
member of the Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron, by M. M. Davis & Son, of 
Solomons, Maryland. The owner de- 
sired a boat that would be smart in ap- 
pearance, fast and able, and one that 
would have plenty of room below. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: length over all, 45’ 10’; length on 
the water line, 34’ 0’; beam, extreme, 
11’ 3”; draft of water, 6’ 6’’. Construc- 
tion is to high standards, the boat being 
double planked with cedar and Hon- 
duras mahogany, while decks, house, 
deck trim and cabin floor are of Burma 
teak. Ballast is lead, practically all on 
the keel with a slight amount inside for 
trimming. Bronze diagonal straps are 
fitted and hull fastenings are of Ever- 
dur. Spars are of Sitka spruce, hollow, 
and rigging is of stainless steel. The sail 
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area is 1026 square feet. The staysail is 
loose-footed and the forward end of its 
club is supported by a bronze pedestal. 
This arrangement automatically changes 
the draft as the staysail sheet is trimmed. 

The engine is a Gray 4-40, with 2:1 
reduction gear, turning a Hyde feather- 
ing propeller. The smooth water speed 
under power is 714 to 8 m.p.h. Gasoline 
tank capacity is 60 gallons and 80 
gallons of fresh water are carried. 

The accommodation plan shows sleep- 
ing quarters for six, with plenty of 
room to move about. The stateroom 
forward has more than 3’ of fore and aft 
floor space and the cabin trunk extends 
well beyond the floor. There is 6’ 3” of 
headroom in this stateroom, also in the 
cabin, galley and toilet room. 

Narada has proved to have a good 
turn of speed, inaugurating her racing 
career on July 2nd by capturing the 
honors for Class B in the 138-mile race 
for the Virginia Cruising Cup, from 
Gibson Island to Hampton, Va. 
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The lines show an attractive model and a boat that should be fast and able. She resembles “Kirawan” in general 
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“Chimaera,” 


HIS motor yacht is owned by 

A. E. Archbold of New York and 
Bar Harbor and was designed and built 
by the Elco Works at its yard in 
Bayonne, N. J. Chimaera is a Special 
Elco ‘'48,” the hull being that of the 
standardized craft while the arrange- 
ment of the interior has been laid out to 
suit Mr. Archbold’s individual require- 
ments. The standard Elco ‘‘48”’ has the 
forecastle and galley forward; in Chi- 
maera, the galley and the crew’s quarters 
are aft. 

The new boat is 48’ 5’’ in length over 
all, 12’ 4” extreme beam, and 3’ 0” 
normal draft. She is of the raised deck 
type with deckhouse amidships and a 
long trunk cabin aft. She is framed with 
oak and has oak keel, stem and stern- 
post. Outside planking is cedar, 114” 
thick, and the main deck is of white 
pine, laid in narrow streaks. Hull 
fastenings are bronze bolts and brass 
screws. The raised deck is canvas 
covered as are the top of the deckhouse 
and the top of the cabin trunk. The 
deckhouse is of mahogany. The interior 
finish isin paint with mahogany trim. 





The outboard profile shows a boat of interesting design 


a Twin Screw Cruiser with Diesel Engines 


The power plant is a pair of Superior 
Diesels fitted with reduction gears of 
2:1 ratio. The engines develop 100 horse 
power each and drive the yacht better 
than 16 miles per hour. They are 
equipped with the Elco fresh water 
cooling system. This is a self-contained 
system which uses fresh water and a 
cooler, eliminating corrosion and deposi- 
tion of salt products in cylinder jackets, 
and also insuring that the engines 
operate at higher efficiency. 

Chimaera is fitted with a Bludworth 
Standard Arrow model radio direction 
finder and Holmes-Bendix automatic 
steerer with remote control. 

The deckhouse is roomy, being over 
16’ long. Steering wheel, binnacle and 
controls are at its forward end and on 
each side is a seat which may be ex- 
tended to form a berth. From the deck- 
house steps lead down to both forward 
and after quarters. The room is light 
and airy and there is excellent visibility. 

Forward, below deck, is the fore peak, 
with its own hatch. Next aft is a toilet 
room and abaft this is the owner’s 
stateroom. This has a wide double 





berth to starboard, closets and bureau. 
The engine room, completely sound- 
insulated, is amidships and here are the 
fuel oil tanks of a total capacity of 350 
gallons. Batteries, blowers, pumps, etc., 
are also located in this compartment. 

Abaft the engine room bulkhead is 
the cabin, with a wide transom berth on 
each side, the seat backs swinging up to 
form upper berths at night. There are 
large closets in the forward corners and 
a buffet locker aft. There is also a 
heater. A compact toilet room adjoins 
the cabin. 

The crew are berthed aft, in a state- 
room on the port side which opens off 
the galley. The galley is fitted with 
range, ice box, sink and the usual equip- 
ment. The fresh water tanks, of 245 
gallons total capacity, are located in the 
lazarette. 

Chimaera left New York early in July 
for a cruise up the Hudson, through 
Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, 
down that river to its mouth and then 
over to Newfoundland, returning out- 
side of Nova Scotia and along the New 
England coast. 
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The accommodation plan was laid out to suit the owner’s personal requirements 
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Sheer plan and body plan of the new cruising yaul 


An Auxiliary Cruising Yawl of Moderate Draft 


§ how: yacht illustrated on this page driven and one that ought to handle generating set is installed for charging 


was designed and built by Casey well under all conditions. the batteries. The engine is under the 
Boat Building Company, of Fairhaven, The engine is a 4-cylinder Model bridge deck and a removable dresser 
Mass., this season. She is owned shelf over its forward end gives 


by’ Martin M. Henderson, a 
yachtsman of Washington, D. C. 
Her principal dimensions are as 
follows: length over all, 36’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 26’ 
814”; beam, extreme, 10’ 6”; 
draft of water, 5’ 0”. 

The yacht’s construction is to 
rigid specifications, with keel of 
nativeoak, sided 18” andmoulded 
6’. Planking is 114”, fir topsides 
and cedar below water. Frames 
are 154” square, of steam bent 
oak, spaced 10” center to center. 
She carries a lead keel weighing 
6500 pounds. The deck is of teak 
and fastenings are of Everdur. 
Hardware is of bronze through- 
out. 

The spars are hollow and the 
standing rigging is of stainless 
steel wire rope. The total sail 
area is 698 square feet, of which 
356 feet are in the main, 75 in the 
mizzen, 146 in the jib and 121 in 


access to it. 

The cabin trunk is long and 
the cockpit, which is watertight 
and self-bailing, is roomy. Be- 
low, the accommodations use 
every bit of available room. For- 
ward is a stateroom with a stand- 
ing berth each side, a cushioned 
seat, a bureau and a hanging 
locker. Next is the toilet room, 
accessible from either stateroom 
or cabin. The main cabin has a 
built-in berth on the port side 
with a seat inboard, which may 
be extended into a berth, and a 
transom berth to starboard. Aft 
is the galley, with the stove on 
the starboard side and sink and 
ice box opposite. Plenty of 
dresser space is provided and the 
usual dish racks are fitted. 

A hatch over the forward 
stateroom and a skylight over 
the cabin should insure good 
ventilation below. 





the jib topsail. The builders have made this 
The lines show an easy form The sail plan shows a moderate amount of canvas model one of their regular stand- 
with plenty of beam and power- ardized cruisers, also building her 


ful sections yet sharp enough forwardso UAC Lycoming, developing 35 hp. Itis as a centerboard boat of only 3’ 10” 
that she should not pound ina head sea. completely equipped and drives a_ draft, her other dimensions remaining 
She should be a boat that will be easily feathering propeller. A ‘Little Joe” the same as in the keel model. 
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The accommodations use every bit of available space below deck 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new fishing boat for Captain Paul Decomps 


Here’s an Up-to-Date Sport Fisherman 


HE plans on this page illustrate an 

example of the latest type of sport 
fisherman, a boat designed exclusively 
for the angler. The new boat is from the 
board of Charles D. Mower, naval ar- 
chitect of William M. Eldridge, Inc., of 
New York and is now under construc- 
tion at the Combs Shipyard in Free- 
port, L. I., for Captain Paul Decomps, 
also of Freeport. During the summer, 


she will be used off the south shore of - 


Long Island and along the New Eng- 
land coast. When winter comes, she 
will be taken south and will be a notable 
addition to the charter boat fleet in 
Florida waters. 

The principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: length over all, 43’ 6’’; length on 
water line, 41’ 6’; beam, extreme, 13’ 





0’; draft, 3’ 6’. In preparing the de- 
sign, seaworthiness and comfort have 
been given primary consideration and 
there has been no sacrifice made to 
speed in either of these two character- 
istics. The lines show good deadrise and 
an easy bilge, flare forward neatly 
worked out, and long buttock lines that 
should make an easily driven form. 

The boat will be used for sport fishing 
offshore and also for bay fishing. She is 
intended to accommodate a large party 
of bay fishermen and a smaller number 
when offshore working along the edge 
of the Gulf Stream. For extended trips 
she has quarters for a party of six. 

The sunken deckhouse gives protec- 
tion in bad weather and the seat across 
the after end will be found an attrac- 
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tive lounging place. The boat has an 
unusual amount of deck space and the 
cockpit is roomy. It is fitted with a pair 
of swivel chairs, bait boxes, etc. The 
mast carries a crow’s nest and outriggers 
for trolling and there is a pulpit forward. 
A small steadying sail will be carried. 

Below, there is a double stateroom 
forward. The main cabin has a wide 
berth to starboard with an upper berth 
over it. Opposite is the toilet room with 
lockers abaft it. Next is a dinette which 
may be converted into a double berth. 
The galley is on the starboard side. 

The power plant, under the deck- 
house and reached through two large 
flush hatches, is a pair of Universal 
“Cruiser Six’? engines which will give 
a normal speed of 12 m.p.h. 


ban 



























































Sheer, half breadth and body plans 
of the new motor fishing boat de- 
signed by Charles D. Mower 
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The Six-Metre Yacht “Indian Scout,” Winner of the Gold Cup 


HE yacht whose plans are shown 

on this page was designed by her 
owner, Herman F. Whiton, for the In- 
ternational Six-Metre Class. She was 
built by the Luders Marine Construc- . 
tion Company, of Stamford, Conn. 

Indian Scout is 36’ in length over all, 
23’ 6” length on the water line, 6’ 2” 
beam and 5’ 4” draft. She carries the 
modern rig, short on the base line and 
tall, with the main boom well off the 
deck, and a large Genoa jib. 

She was completed just in time to be 
shipped to Bermuda where she took 
part in the spring series against the 
local ‘‘Sixes,”’ putting up a great fight. 
A brand new boat, she had had no tun- 
ing up before her first races. She showed 
flashes of great speed, won one race and 
took two second places and one third. 
In the contest for the Prince of Wales 
Cup she was second to the winning 
Saga, with 3144 points to 3734 scored 
by the Trimingham racer. Like Saga, 
she seemed to be at her best going to 
windward in a good breeze and fast on a 
reach and before the wind. But at Ber- 
muda she had the usual difficulties ex- 
perienced by a new boat; her new rig- 
ging stretched and the strong winds 
biew her sails out of shape and she sailed 
several races with borrowed canvas. 

On her return from Bermuda, she 
took part in regular and special races on 
Long Island Sound, scoring three firsts, 
a second, third and fourth in six races. 
On June 10th, Mr. Whiton sailed for 
Europe with his boat and raced her off oe ‘ ainiababicsemte ae ‘ake 
Oslo with success. After several pre- ™~ ~~ . 
liminary races, she entered the <a See Sapna pee af the een Shy Mire 
for the Gold Cup, which she won, re- 









































peating Mr. Whiton’s victory in 1926 
with Lanai. 

From Oslo, Indian Scout was shipped 
to the Clyde to take part in the series 


of team races for the British-American 
Cup which began July 10th. She won 
one race and was well up in the other 
contests. She then went to Copenhagen 


where she took four firsts, one second 
and one eighth in five days. The eighth 
place was the result of her not finding 
the mark. 
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The lines show a profile decidedly different from that of the conventional “Six” 

















NEW PLEASURE CRAFT & EQUIPMENT 


Recent Developments in Boats, Engines, Gear and Accessories 








The improvements constantly being made in all types of new boats, engines, and marine equipment are so varied and numerous that they have a real 


significance to yachtsmen seeking the latest in comfort, convenience, efficiency and economy afloat. To keep abreast of all these advancements is a full-time 
job of scouting, research and testing. 


Hence for the purpose of having our readers fully informed of developments as they occur, YACHTING inaugurates this new department with the current 
issue. A special editor has been added to our staff who is travelling extensively, and who will personally inspect and investigate all products and items which 
he feels merit attention on these pages. His observations, both favorable and otherwise, will be written from the yachtsman’s own practical viewpoint. 


OFF-SHORE IN A NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 35 


THERE was a time when most peo- 
ple considering a small power boat for 
use off-shore were forced by precedent, 
at least, to stick pretty close to home 
and take what the local designer and 
builder had to offer. This was usually a 
sturdy though often inexpertly built 
craft with lots of emphasis on so-called 
sea worthiness but not much else to 
recommend it. The principal reason for 
selecting it was that it was designed 
specifically for the special conditions to 
be met. But things have changed since 
those days. 

In fact they have changed so much 
that, a few weeks ago, an invitation to 
make a trip down the Jersey Coast in 
the first of the new 1937 Chris-Craft 
35 foot double stateroom cruisers to be 
delivered in the New York area gave us 
only a very minor jolt. The fact that 
the owner, Franklin F. Moore, Presi- 
dent of rider College, desiring a boat 
for the express purpose of off-shore 
fishing, had selected a vessel designed 
and built almost a thousand miles from 
the ocean seemed so significant that we 
hastily accepted. 

There has been an ever increasing 
trend toward stock boats for all pur- 
poses. This seemed to be an excellent 
opportunity to check up on some of the 
reasons behind this trend. 

The first reason was not long in com- 
ing forth. Arriving at the pier where 
Reverie IJ was unloaded, we found, 
much to our surprise, that unloading 


had been completed on schedule, the 
engine had been started five minutes 
later, and the owner and the rest of his 
party were already aboard — waiting 
for us. Everything was in perfect oper- 
ating condition. 

A glance from the pier disclosed 





The galley has plenty of room for 
storing food and utensils as well as 
cooking 


another reason for the popularity of 
this particular type of stock boat — its 
smart appearance — accentuated by 
a large expanse of brightly varnished 
mahogany and wide plate glass win- 
dows. They looked swell — but, how 
suitable they are for off-shore fishing is 
open to question. Certainly that varnish 
will need plenty of attention with the 
chamois and varnish brush, especially 








The 1937 Chris-Craft.Double Stateroom Cruiser 


along the catwalk beside the house. 

Hopping aboard as Reverie shoved 
off into the river we were immediately 
struck with what is undoubtedly the 
biggest single feature of this Chris- 
Craft and other modern stock boats. 
That feature is plenty of beam — 
eleven feet of it on a 35 foot boat. After 
analyzing all the advantages of this 
feature and comparing this 1937 boat 
to the average run of 35 footers, ten, 
eight or even five years ago it is difficult 
to understand why ample beam has 
been so long in arriving. However, we 
know definitely that the foot and a half 
or two feet of extra beam in this new 
boat makes a tremendous difference in 
her “living qualities.” 

First, in the after cockpit, the rear 
seat holds six people without crowding; 
and at least six deck chairs can be 
placed well clear of each other with 
plenty of leg room in between. Down 
below, the ample beam allows a dinette 
seating six to be placed on the starboard 
side which leaves the passageway just 
as clear at mealtime as it is at any other. 
The galley, too, has plenty of room, 
ample length as well as depth being 
provided. The refrigerator will take a 
full fifty pound piece of ice and still 
have plenty of room for other things. 
The space above its top shelf is high 
enough to stand bottles on end. The 
sink measures 12 by 18 inches and the 
three burner gravity alcohol stove pro- 
vides more than the ordinary amount 
of cooking facilities. All the galley 
equipment including dishracks and food 
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With ample beam from bow to stern 
nothing is cramped on this new 
36 footer 


lockers, is well laid out with plenty of 
working room all around. A shiny 
chrome plated drainboard provides an 
attractive and serviceable setting. 

The beam plus the decided flare in 
the bow provides a really roomy double 
stateroom forward. The berths are a 
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Looking forward from the wide cock- 
pit this photograph shows the double 
stateroom forward and the dinette 
which becomes a double bed at night 


full six foot five in length though with 
the last foot of each merging into one 
their occupants will probably tangle 
toe-nails a bit. There is enough floor 
space for one person to dress at a 
time. 

The upper and lower single berths 
farther aft are designed for full length 
men but, as usual, the occupant of the 
upper will have to be somewhat of an 
acrobat. . 

An examination of the locker space 
below disclosed still more advantages 
accruing from the 11 foot beam. Two 
so-called dressers with mirrors, and 
two, not one, full length wardrobes 
with shelf tops are the principal fea- 
tures. Here and there are other lockers, 
drawers, etc., all of which can really 
hold something. While on the same 
subject we must not forget the lavatory 
which is also provided with ample head- 
room, leg-room, and storage space. 

In discussing beam we can’t overlook 


stability. Briefly, without getting too 
technical, there can be no doubt that 
forgetting V-bottoms, flat bottoms, 
keels, bilge stringers and everything 
else, plenty of beam is one of the great- 
est assurances of a steady boat, and 
such Reverie proved to be. 

Through the harbor the only hazard 
was several big fields of driftwood. In 
working through these and docking to 
take on gasoline in Brooklyn we had a 
very good demonstration of the maneu- 
verability of Reverie IJ. Her twin instal- 
lation of 70 hp. Chrysler ‘‘ Ace” marine 
engines swung her around on even less 
than the proverbial dime. Of course, 
that is nothing new but it is always 
interesting to see it in action. 

The weather and sea conditions on 
the run down the coast were a good test 
of the boat’s performance. We had 
smooth water as far as Sandy Hook 
but there it turned very lumpy. A 
strong ebb tide out of New York Har- 
bor was meeting the chop of a moderate 
afternoon southerly, just enough to 
raise a good crop of whitecaps. It was 
decided to cut out speed from about 10 
knots down to about 4 or 5 through the 
worst of it although some of the party 
recommended stepping her up instead 
of slowing her down and going out over 
the sea. That, of course, is one way to 
do it and keeps things fairly dry on 
deck. However, it was a pretty good 
jump between some of those seas and 
a 13,000 lb. boat hits hard enough to 
give even a double planked mahogany 
bottom an awful beating. 

The big feature of the engine installa- 
tion and one which you can’t help notic- 
ing is its silence. The motors, of course, 
are rubber mounted which just about 
eliminates vibration. To make the job 





complete the clutch, exhaust lines, and 
even the fuel tanks are also rubber 
insulated. A double thickness of sound 
insulating board is provided under the 
whole cockpit floor and on the bulk- 
head forward of the engines. The large 
expansion type mufflers do their job 
exceedingly well, reducing exhaust 


noises to a gentle whirr. In fact, the 
job of noise-reduction has been so well 


The entire cockpit floor and the 
bulkhead forward of the engine 
room is sound-insulated. Power is 
provided by two 70 hp. Chrysler 
‘Ace’? Marine Engines driving 
through reduction gears 


handled on these new models that the 
hitherto unnoticeable hum of the re- 
duction gears has become the most 
pronounced sound heard while under 
way. This undoubtedly will decrease 
as the gears are worked in by use. 
Progress was rather slow for the first 
few of the 30 miles from Sandy Hook 
to Manasquan Inlet but as soon as we 
got beyond the influence of the tide the 
water smoothed out and we stepped 
her up to 1500 R.P.M. again which gave 





PLENTY OF YACHT-TENDER FOR TWELVE AND A HALF FEET 


SrveRAt years ago before the per- 
fection of light, high speed, inboard 
engines, power tenders were limited to 
large yachts which had the ‘‘heft” to 
lift a heavy boat clear of the water, 
the deck space to carry a large boat, 
and were long enough to keep the 
tender from appearing disproportion- 


ately large. The newer, smaller motors, 
however, have permitted the develop- 
ment of power tenders no larger than 
the average dinghy and weighing only 
a few hundred pounds. 

In extending the use of power tenders 
to smaller and smaller yachts, deck 
space and appearance when slung in the 
davits have necessarily been pre-emi- 
nent factors in their design with the 
unfortunate result that stability and 
other utility features have often suf- 
fered. When used on boats from 55 to 70 


feet over-all, the tender cannot be much 
over 12 or 13 feet in length without 
being out of proportion. Most power 
tenders of this length capable of carry- 
ing as many as four people are not very 
steady. When the boat is occupied by 
the driver in the forward cockpit alone, 
they are apt to be ‘‘down by the head”’ 





and somewhat difficult to handle. Also 
speed and handling characteristics 
vary greatly according to the number 
of passengers carried. 

In an effort to improve on these 
shortcomings, the Luders Marine Con- 
structidn Co. has turned out a novel 
and very interesting tender for Mercury 
IV, a 67 foot motor-sailer recently 
completed by them. 

Their object and method of solution 
of the problem was to get as much boat 
as possible in the 121% feet of length 


which Mercury’s layout allowed. As 
shown by the illustration — as soon as 
this tender gets up to speed her under- 
body is the same as that of the conven- 
tional type. But when taking on or dis- 
charging passengers or maneuvering at 
low speed the extra length of chine 


takes hold and gives her the full beam | 


of 4 feet 6 inches for almost her whole 
length. The increased stability thus 
provided is phenomenal. A person can 


stand at any point on deck without any : 
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a speed of 9 to 10 knots. Once in a while 
a big sea would roll in from a little 
more abeam than usual, jump up on 
deck and give her a roll or two. She 
didn’t go far enough for a person stand- 
ing in the cockpit to have to hold on, 
however, and settled down almost 
immediately. 

After reaching the Inlet we had about 
a mile of smooth water. It was a fine 
opportunity to open her up a bit so we 
let her have it. Her hull took kindly to 
the increased R.P.M. and started to 
plane at about 2200 with a speed of 
about 17 M.P.H. We understand that 
wide open she will do 20 M.P.H. 

In this installation each motor is 
fed by a separate 60 gallon gasoline 
tank. At a speed of 12 miles per hour 
this provides a cruising range of a little 
over 200 miles. Thirty-five gallons of 
fresh water are provided for and must 
be pumped to the outlets in galley and 
lavatory. 

The slips at the yard in Brielle in 
which Reverie was to be berthed were 
filled with quite an aggregation of power 
boats from 20 to 55 feet in length and 
all used extensively for off-shore fish- 
ing. Among them are included vessels of 
various types and vintages. A surpris- 
ingly large proportion, however, are 
stock boats of various makes which 
according to many of the older ideas of 
design and construction are not par- 
ticularly suited to this purpose. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that these boats, 
on the whole, are as comfortable as 
any of their size and that they stand up 
well enough for their owners to come 
back for more, as was the case with 
the owner of Reverie IJ which replaced 
an earlier Chris-Craft model, still going 
strong but slightly outgrown. 


danger of capsizing and with a single "am 


occupant in the forward cockpit the 
slight angle of heel is hardly perceptible. 
Two can occupy this cockpit with no- 


body aft without the boat taking any ~ 


semblance of a nose-dive and there’s 
plenty of leg room. 

Another advantage of the wide bow 
is that it keeps spray out of the faces 
of even the occupant of the after cock- 
pit. In fact, spray hoods will be quite 
superfluous except when there’s a good 
bit of breeze blowing the spray and, of 
course, in rain. 

There may be some criticism of this 
tender on the score of looks and there is 
no doubt that the first glance is some- 
what startling. However, it was our 
experience that the unusual features of 
her looks were very easy to become 
accustomed to. Certainly the smart 
appearance demanded in a yacht ten- 
der is not lacking in the accompanying 
illustration. 

We put this tender over a measured 
course in Stamford harbor the other 
day and clocked her at 20 m.p.h. which 
is practically identical with that of 
other Luders’ tenders of more con- 
ventional design. The power plant 
selected is the 250 pound 4 cylinder 





Gray “Sea Scout” with electric start- 
ing, driving through a monel metal 
shaft. This 25 hp. engine when run at 
full throttle, consumes only 2 gallons of 
gasoline an hour. The hull is planked 
with white cedar, and is copper riveted 
throughout. Her weight, about 750 lbs., 
is no heavier than conventional tenders 
of this length. 
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AUTOMATIC STEERING FOR POWER OR SAIL CRAFT 


Awmone the most significant of 
devices recently perfected which can 
be expected to add considerably to the 
enjoyment and efficiency of operation 
of both power and sail pleasure craft is 
the Bendix-Holmes Automatic Steerer. 
This system is a hard working, versa- 
tile, and dependable labor saver, not a 
superfluous gadget. It is almost un- 
canny to see how many ways it can 
perform, how decisively it swings the 
rudder and how definitely it stops the 
boat on her new course and holds her 
there. Yet the equipment is compara- 
tively simple and decidedly compact. 

Commercial vessels and very large 
yachts have used automatic steering 
for several years. This, however, is the 
first practical device developed in the 
United States for smaller boats. 

On both sail and power craft the 
steerer is a great convenience in any 
but the most congested of waters or un- 
der unusually bad sea conditions. It re- 
lieves'the man at the wheel for other 
deck duties, gives the owner more time 
to spend with his guests and on long 
passages can be given entire charge of 
the wheel for days at a time. The remote 
control feature is particularly useful 
on power boats when following a narrow 
winding channel, listening for audible 
signals in a fog or in following game 
fish. On sailing craft the mechanical 
steerer can do a more efficient job of 
handling the wheel than many helms- 
men except when hard on the wind — 
it never gets drowsy and its action is 
rapid and decisive enough to prevent 
jibing even when running well off the 
wind. 

The Bendix-Holmes equipment con- 
sists of four basic units. First, the Auto- 
matic Steering Compass take-off which 
is a rotatable ring placed atop an ordi- 
nary compass with an azimuth circle 
graduated in degrees to conform to the 
compass card. This ring has seven elec- 
tric contact segments arranged in two 
series “Right” and “Left.” A freely 
moving contact arm provided with a 
magnetic needle follows the compass, 
and is lifted once every second to con- 
tact the electric segments on the 
ring, thus affording a ‘‘check” on the 
course 60 times a minute! 





The steering motor and quadrant 


The electrical impulses passing 
through the contact points and mag- 
netic needle are delivered to the second 
unit of equipment, the Control Box 
which is the “brains” of the installa- 
tion. This consists of a compact system 
of relays, connections, etc. enclosed 
in heavy plate glass and which can be 
placed in any location available. From 
the Control Unit the steering impulses 
pass to an electric motor from 1/20 
to 1/3 hp. depending upon the size of 


the boat. This motor is‘*mounted on the 
rudder post and is geared to the 
steering quadrant. 

The fourth unit is the control panel 
which consists of switches controlling 
the type of steering to be used. There is 
also a visible rudder indicator showing 
the angle of rudder deviation from left 
to right of amidships, and the remote 
controller and its connecting cord. 

When automatic steering is desired, 
the vessel is set on its course by hand 
steering and the wheel locked by a 
brake (in order that the automatic 
mechanism will turn the rudder, not 
the wheel) and the automatic steering 
switch turned on. Then if she swings 
off her course the magnetic needle 
touches the first contact point away 
from the center and an impulse is de- 
livered by the control ‘‘brain” to the 
steering motor which provides a small 
amount of compensating rudder. Under 
ordinary conditions the vessel will then 
return to her course; however, if she 


ll. 





Control panel of the automatic 

steerer showing rheostat, selector, 

push button control and rudder posi- 
tion indicator 





Remote controller which can be 
operated from any corner of the 
vessel 


continues to swing away the magnetic 
needle touches the second and then the 
third contact points which cause the 
steering motor to provide succeedingly 
greater angles of rudder. Under any but 
the most unusual conditions the vessel 
will then start to swing back to her 
true course. Then the most important 
single feature of the whole equipment 
begins to operate — the feature which 


' enables the Bendix-Holmes equipment 


to keep a vessel on a true course 
rather than zig-zagging back and forth 
around that course. On the back swing 
as the magnetic needle swings back to 
second, first and center contact points 
rudder action is accelerated to precede 


- the swing of the boat and stop her on 


the true course rather than allowing 
her to swing off in the opposite direc- 


: tion. Thus the rudder is taken off 


faster than it is put on. This is not just 
theory — it actually works. 

Also on the control board is the 
Rheostat which permits variation in 
the amount of current supplied to the 
steering motor as conditions of wind, 
sea, etc. demand, and the Push Button 
Control which provides bridge con- 
trolled power steering has three buttons 
for hard left or right rudder and 
rudder amidships. 

On a trip recently made on a new 
power cruiser equipped with the auto- 
matic steerer we were particularly 
impressed with the speed of action and 


versatility of the au- 
tomatic steering 
equipment. 

A few minutes 
after casting off the 
mooring line the 
course was straight- 
ened out by hand, 
the brake set on the 
wheel and the auto- 
matic steerer plugged 
in. The wheel was 
not touched again 
until just before 
picking up the moor- 
ing an hour later. 

At first, heading 
directly into the 
moderate breeze and 
sea, she held an al- 
most straight course 
not varying more 
than one or two degrees and with the 
magnetic needle touching the center 
point at each contact. About once a 
minute she swung just enough for the 
needle to touch the first contact to the 
left. The slight bit of rudder which this 
gave her straightened her out again 
within five seconds with no overswing 
whatever. Later the control dise on the 
compass was swung several points to a 


, new course which put wind and sea 


abeam. The wheel was not touched 
and remained braked. The needle im- 
mediately started to swing toward the 
new position of the center contact 
point, providing maximum rudder 
angle at every contact, that is, swinging 
the boat as rapidly as she would be 
swung under hand steering. Then as 
she approached the new course the 
rudder was rapidly taken off and the 
boat straightened out with an over- 
swing of only one point which was 
immediately corrected by an impulse 
from the first point on the other side 


, of the center. From then on she held 


almost as closely to this course as she 
had to the other. 

Later the push button and remote 
controls were switched in. With these 
steering was accomplished merely by 
pushing buttons marked L, R, and A 
for left, right and amidships rudder. 
It was almost uncanny to observe the 
boat respond to the pressing of a button 
in the hand of a man away at the end of 
the sword fishing pulpit 
or sitting comfortably in 
a deck chair conversing 
with his guests. 

One of the first auto- 
matic steerers of this 
type was installed aboard 
the staysail ketch Va- 
marie built in 1933 for 
Vadim 8S. Makaroff. This 
installation, on the whole, 
has proven very success- 
ful; the only difficulties, 
which have been cor- 
rected in the perfected 
model, were attributable 
to equipment of insuffi- 
cient capacity. Vamarie’s 
owner states that he has 
made several runs be- 
tween Glen Cove and 
Newport without once 
resorting to hand steer- 
ing, the necessary changes 
in course required being 
made by turning the 
rotating disc, the helms- 








AUTOMATIC STALAING COMP ads 
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Instrument panel of a new 65' cruiser showing Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steerer controls and compass attach- 
ment. Though there is no wheel in the deck house the vessel 
can be steered by merely turning the compass disc. The 
wheel for hand steering is located on the bridge 


never incapacitated Vamarie’s instal- 
lation. 

The space required by the automatic 
steering equipment is less than two 
cubic feet. All parts are made as mois- 
ture resisting as possible, of the very 
highést grade material obtainable and 
although the circuit is complex and 
adjustments and repairs can only be 
made by an expert, in case of emergency 
or mechanical or electrical breakdown 
of any kind the wheel can be taken 
over without even releasing the brake. 
It is impossible for any difficulties in 
the automatic steerer to incapacitate 
the hand steering system. 

Cost of operation is negligible as the 
steering motor operates only intermit- 
tently and on power craft only when 
current is being generated. It is adapt- 
able to 12, 32 or 110 volt systems. 

The cost of the equipment ranging 
from $575 for vessels up to 45’ L.o.a. 
to $1,500 for 90’ vessels is but a small 
percentage of the cost of any other 
efficient automatic steering device we 
have ever seen. It puts the convenience 
and economy of automatic steering 
well within the reach of the class of 
vessel operated with one or two paid 
hands and is even practical for owner- 
operated boats. 

Notable recent installations are to be 
found aboard Karina, Bonnie Dundee, 
Mercury, Libra IT and many other new 
boats. 
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man at all times being 
free for other deck duties. 
Salt water or dampness, 
so far as is known, have 


A 
Bendizx-Holmes Automatic Steerer 





typical installation of the 
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ACCESSORIES ano 


HAND BEARING COMPASS 


! 


in PILoTiNnG both sail and power 
boats, situations frequently arise which 
require the taking of accurate cross 
bearings. Sighting over the ordinary 





binnacle in permanent place aboard the 
boat is often both difficult and inac- 
curate, because of the interference of 
spars, sails, stanchions, cabin houses, 
etc. 

Abercronibie & Fitch are the sole 
agents in this country for this fine little 
hand bearing compass which is a real 
precision instrument. It carries an ad- 
justable prism, and the card is laid out 
in reverse to facilitate direct reading of 
the bearing, through the magnifying 
prism. Best of all, is the perfect balance 
and unusual steadiness of the card 
which enables readings to be taken 
right down to 1°. The handle encloses a 
battery which lights a small bulb be- 
low the card for night work. The whole 
instrument is only 914” long and weighs 
but 214 lbs. The price, $75, may seem 
a little high, but the unusual precision 
of bearings taken with this instrument 
makes it a valuable addition to any 
boat’s navigating equipment, and, for 
those who enjoy the intricacies of really 
accurate piloting, it can be the source 
of a lot of fun. 





FLASHING 
BEACON 
for 
PRIVATE 
USE 


To MAKE 
landing facilities, 
boat houses, ob- 
structions or 
second-class chan- 
nels, etc., discerni- 
ble along dark 
shores at night, Wilcox Crittenden 
have developed an entirely self-con- 
tained flashing beacon for private use. 
It is fitted with a fresnel lens which 
provides clear, penetrating flashes of 
amber, red, green, blue or white light, 
as desired. These are flashes of “cold 
light’ which do not affect the tempera- 
ture within the lense, hence avoiding 
condensation or fogging. Current surges 
of 11,000 volts are sent through neon 
tubes from standard 11% volt batteries 
to provide a light which is easily visible 
at a distance of a mile or more. The 
flasher unit can be set to provide any 
interval desired. 

The whole job is of sturdy, water- 
proof aluminum construction, built to 
stand plenty of exposure. The diameter 











of the base is 10 inches. The top is sur- 
mounted by spikes which effectively 
discourage gulls from alighting. 
Comparatively little red tape is 
involved in obtaining permission for 
using the beacon. The War Depart- 
ment will readily issue a permit for its 
use on waters over which it has juris- 
diction, except first class Federal 
waterways. On inland lakes, rivers, 
etc., except those controlled by states 
no permit is required. The price is $50. 





VAPOR-PROOF SEARCHLIGHT 


Anrounp salt water particularly, 
there’s a great need for a dependable 
flashlight for use on deck. Moisture, 
dampness, and just plain sea water 
play hob with most of them. A hand 
searchlight which is made both water 
and vapor proof by means of rubber 
gaskets at all joints, and salt resisting 
aluminum and brass construction, has 
been developed for marine use by the 
Harris Mfg. Co. of Dayton, Ohio. One 
can actually hold it in the water right 
up to the switch on the top without 
shipping a drop. The lens is made of 
shatter proof glass to withstand plenty 
of knocking about, and can be focused. 
Two dry cell batteries provide a beam 
450 to 500 feet long and under ordinary 
conditions they will last a full season. 
The easy and positive action of the 





switch facilitates signalling by means 
of the Morse code and the light is 
powerful enough to permit its use for 
blinker purposes over considerable dis- 
tances. The price is $12.50. 





LIGHT WEIGHT BINOCULARS 


SeLectine the proper type of 
binocular for use afloat must always 
result in a compromise. A wide field of 
view and large objective lenses to pro- 
vide good light-gathering power for use 
at dusk or after dark are most de- 
sirable, but these have resulted in a 
weighty glass difficult to hold steady, 
and tiring for constant use. The selec- 
tion of this type of glass usually neces- 
sitates some sacrifice in power of 
magnification, inasmuch as high-pow- 
ered glasses must be held very steady. 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., in an effort to reduce 
the weight of their glasses, are building 
several models with the frame or 
chassis constructed of “electron metal,”’ 
an unusually light alloy. These are 
known as “Featherweight”? models and 
their lenses and prisms, as well as their 
size and appearance, and all optical 
qualities are identical with conven- 
tional Zeiss models, 

The first time a yachtsman picks up 


one of these lightweight models he is 
due for a surprise — they appear to 
almost lift themselves when raised to 
the eyes. As an example, the 8 x 30 
m.m. binocular weighing 23 oz. is 
available in a featherweight model 
weighing only 14 oz., a saving in weight 
of 40%. 

A 6 x 30 m.m. glass and an 18 x 50 
m.m. model are also available and later 
more models in the Zeiss line may be 
supplied in this form. Their lightness 
makes possible the employment of a 
definitely higher magnification than 
formerly was considered practical on 
the water. Prices of these featherweight 
models are 15 to 20% higher than the 
standard glasses. 





BAKER 
CABIN 
STOVE 


SoME means 
of providing 
warmth below is 
essential to real 
enjoyment of fall 
and early spring 
cruising and 
comes in very 
handy at any sea- 
son when the sun 
stays behind damp 
clouds for as much 
as 24 hours at a 
time, or where 
there are clothes 
to be dried out. 

Abercrombie & Fitch have one of the 
trimmest little cabin heating stoves 
we’ve seen anywhere. Very compactly 
designed by “Slim” Baker, who as 
former Commodore of the Frostbite 
Yacht Club ought to know his stoves, 





it requires less than a square foot of © 


floor space. The top, the trim, and the 
edges are of polished brass. The walls 
are of soapstone which, besides being 
an excellent heat conductor, will never 
corrode or rust. The wrought iron grate 
can be removed for cleaning and is de- 
signed to burn briquettes or stove coal. 
When the brass draft door, which can 
be raised or lowered, is placed in the 
position illustrated, the stove can be 
used as a fireplace and stove combined. 

The price — $87.50 — includes one 
joint of 314” copper flue pipe. 





NORTHILL ANCHOR 


Tue light stainless steel Northill 
folding anchor is enjoying a successful 
first season under the ‘acid test”’ of 
numerous boat owners who decided to 
cast precedent aside and string along 
with what they’d always known was 
true, namely, that weight has very 
little to do with the holding power of 
an anchor. 

A summary of the experiences of 
various owners seers to be: 1. You 
must put plenty of sternway on your 
boat when anchoring to be certain that 
the anchor digs in — the old custom, at 
best very dangerous, of dumping the 
anchor over the side and assuming that 
she took hold is definitely ‘‘out.” 2. You 
must allow plenty of scope — the angle 
at which the flukes are set is designed 
to dig in and hold at a ratio of five 
or six fathoms of cable to each fathom 
of water. 3. In deep water especially 





YACHTING 


EQUIPMENT 


these precautions must be taken — 
BUT, when weighing anchor a Northill 
at four or twelve pounds comes up a lot 
easier than a regular anchor at from 25 
to 100 pounds. 4. The Northill trans- 
forms the anchor from a cumbersome, 





clumsy object, constantly mashing toes 
and marring paint, to a light compact 
item carried in one hand and easily 
stowed below. 

The illustration shows the foolproof, 
yet easily operated, method of locking 
the stock (on the bottom of this anchor) 
in place, by means of the fluke arms, 
which in turn are locked securely by the 
two spring clips. The prices are $15.50 
for the 4 lb. anchor, $37.50 for the 12 
lb., and $87.50 for the 30 lb. These 
prices are necessitated by the stainless 
steel construction. However, consider- 
ing that their tested holding power per 
pound is approximately ten times that 
of the average cast iron anchor these 
anchors are not expensive. 





LUFFT 
WEATHER 
INDICATOR 


ForECASTING 
the weather from 
a few hours to sev- 
eral days in ad- 
vance can be both 
useful and enter- 
taining to boat 
owners. Most nov- 
ices soon realize 
how little the or- 
dinary news- 
paper’s “Fair and 
Warmer” type of forecast really tells 
them, especially in regard to winds, 
which are decidedly the most impor- 
tant element to power as well as sail 
boat owners. The Government weather 
charts now printed by many of the 
metropolitan dailies are a great aid to 
the boat owner interested in the 
weather ahead. They show him not 
only the probabilities but also all the 
possibilities. 

The instrument shown here is attrac- 
tive and compact. Combining a humid- 
istat with the more common barometer 
and thermometer, it provides a ‘‘three 
point bearing” on the combination of 
variables which make up the weather. 
An informative card to be hung near 
the instrument gives “Rule of thumb” 
interpretations of the pressure, tem- 
perature and moisture combinations. 

Its small size (height only 714 
inches) allows this instrument to be 
installed in the smallest of cabins. 
W. & J. Tiebout of New York are fea- 
turing this instrument at $10. 
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| ATTABOY NEPTUNE— GIVE EM THE WORKS! 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil 
companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY—COLO- 
NIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANY OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Kentucky) —STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Ohio)— HUMBLE OIL 
& REFINING COMPANY—(In Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED, 
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For the Kind of High Performance the Ring- 
master Demands—Start From This Sign! 





Maybe Neptune has never asked 
you to take a header through a 
hoop. But we'll bet he’s given 
you and your engine some other 
tough assignments. 

Sudden squalls, for instance, 
with screw racing one instant, 
buried the next. Or the job of 
nudging her off a sandbank. 
Both very hard on oil. 

Outwit the old boy and end 
worry by using the engine oil 
you get at the Essomarine sign— 
oil made for rough, tough use 
that marine engines get. Its fric- 
tion and wear-resisting film dis- 
tributes engine heat and seals 








every ounce of power at pistons. 

Low in carbon and non-sludg- 
ing, Essomarine is your best 
friend in time of stress. Get it 
from Canada to Texas—wher- 
ever you see the red, white and 
blue Essomarine sign. 


PENOLA INC. 26 BROADWAY N.Y.C, 


THAR SHE BLOWS! 


It’s a whale—ren- 
dered helpless 
with merriment 
after reading ‘Secrets 
of the Deep—Vol. IT’ 
—newest concoction of 
Dr. Seuss, Old Cap’n 
Taylor, and Neptune. 
Write for your copy— 
it’s FREE. 
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WHEN YOU BOY A BOAT 


check the make of wheel. If it 
is a Hyde the man who put it on realized 
the importance of high grade equipment 
and, without doubt, selected other hidden 
essentials with equal understanding. Expe- 
rienced boatmen know Hyde Propellers are 
correctly designed and carefully checked for 
accuracy of diameter, pitch and balance. 
Hyde Bronze is tough and does not spring 
or bend under service strains. It resists the 
corrosive action of salt water. The choice of 
a Hyde wheel on the basis of its merits can 
be made without penalty ... Hyde Pro- 


pellers cost no more. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturer’s Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this booklet “‘Propeller Effi- 
ciency”. It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of 
a boat and always get home safely. 


Dealers Everywhere Carry Ample Stocks 
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Wind and Tide in Yacht Racing 


By H. A. Calahan and John B. Trevor, Jr. 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1936. $4.50) 


N THIS, his fourth book on yacht handling, Harold A. Calahan, in 
collaboration with John B. Trevor, Jr., has analyzed the effect of wind 
and tide on a sailing yacht, and more particularly on a yacht racing, where 
every move has a bearing on that boat’s performance in comparison with 
her competitors. It is natural, therefore, that this latest book is more tech- 
nical than those which have preceded it, and ‘will require more concentra- 
tion on the part of the reader who wishes to get the full measure of its 
value. The numerous diagrams help to visualize the authors’ thesis and, as 
usual, Mr. Calahan’s text is direct and clear. 

Any analysis of what happens, or may happen, to a boat beating to 
windward with other boats, or sailing any other course than a straight line 
between two marks, is helpful and worthy of study. Many of the points 
the authors make are already known to the experienced yachtsman, al- 
though perhaps not as the result of careful analysis. For instance, he knows 
that in beating to windward the farther he gets away from the base course, 
and the nearer the “lay lines,” the greater chance he is taking on being 
hurt or benefited by a change of wind. Most of them know how to judge 
from a line at right angles to the true wind whether a competitor is ahead 
or behind in beating to windward. (Mr. Calahan modestly calls this line 
the “‘Cal”’ line.) How far ahead or behind can be calculated by an instru- 
ment furnished with the book, provided one estimates correctly the dis- 
tance away of the other yacht. This will be helpful in figuring out one’s 
strategy, but we doubt that it will be much used in a hard fought race 
where everyone is more intent on getting sails trimmed properly and ob- 
serving the tactics of the other yachts, watching the wind, etc., than in 
using a “finder” on one’s competitors. Mr. Calahan realizes this, of course, 
and says as much. But an understanding of the principles the book enun- 
ciates and of the analyses it makes is distinctly valuable. The publishers, 
we think, claim too much when they state that the book ‘lays down posi- 
tive rules for getting the breaks in a yacht race.” You may get the breaks 
if the wind shifts as you expect; if it does the opposite, you surely won’t 
get the breaks. Yacht racing, we are glad to say, has not yet been reduced 
to an ‘exact science.” 

The chapter on wind shifts and a typical anemograph chart showing how 
frequently shifts come and how many flaws there are in even a supposedly 
steady wind are most enlightening. The book is worth the careful study of 
every man who takes his racing seriously. 
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The Galley Guide 


By Alex W. Moffat 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
(Kennedy Brothers, New York. $1.50) 


HIS book, known to all seagoing cooks, is now offered to the public 

in a new and enlarged edition. It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date and contains, besides the standard recipes and direc- 
tions for cooking and planning meals afloat, a section on the preparations 
of cocktails, punches, fizzes, sours and various other liquid refreshments. 

It is rather a guide than a cook book, offering suggestions as to menus 
and giving directions in plain language instead of in the esoteric speech of 
the chef. Terms like ‘fold in the butter” or “‘baste”’ have been translated 
into plain English. 

The book opens with a list of menus, each dish being given a number 
which distinguishes it in the section devoted to recipes. Then follows Part 
II, recipes, with the note: “Plenty for four men, enough for six.” Then 
there is a section on the storage of supplies and a most valuable check list 
of marine stores and equipment. Part IV covers drinks, with a list of supplies. 

Part V is appendices, and covers a discussion of the fireless cooker, galley 
arrangements, a discourse on the various kinds of stoves and fuels and the 
equipment and stowage of a small motor cruiser. 

The first of the new series of Yachting Handbooks, The Galley Guide is a 
valuable — indeed, a necessary — addition to the library of every cruiser 
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“SYLVIA III" built for Mr. Samuel Bell, Jr., of Philadelphia by Wheeler Shipyard Corporation, and powered by two 100 H. P. Superior Diesel Engines 


“SYLVIA III’ is a Bridge Deck 
cruiser with double cabin, deck 
saloon and flying bridge. 


The twin Superior Diesel Engines 
provide "SYLVIA III” with a 
power plant that has established 
a reputation for smooth, quiet and 
dependable operation—character- 
istics that have resulted in the 
selection of Superior Diesels for 
many of the finest yachts. 


Superior Diesel Marine Engines are available in sizes from 
20 to 150 horsepower and in true rights and lefts for twin 


screw installation. 
Write for Bulletin YS-435 


UP PE CEL s 


25 to 150 H. P. oe N : 50 to 900 H. P. ae 


THE OTTO ENGINE WORKS [——— - . PHEDND COOH) @ 0 emm 
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It’s interesting news to yachtsmen 
whenever any new boat is built by 
Herreshoff at Bristol. But when Herreshoff launches 
forty-five of the finest dinghies—ALL VALSPAR’D—prob- 
ably the finest ever constructed, that sort of news makes 


big headlines! 


e Convincing proof of the finest in workmanship and 
materials will be found in these hardy, VALSPAR-finished 
“frostbite” type boats which were designed for student 
use by members of the faculty of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and built by Herreshoff to most 
exacting specifications. 


e So far as it is known, these dinghies constitute the first 
Intercollegiate Racing Class in America. But dinghies in 
all of the Classes have, since the inception of “frostbite” 
racing, proved the stamina of VALSPAR in icy waters of 
Long Island Sound and under scorching Florida sun. 
Even boiling water cannot harm VALSPAR Marine Spar. 


NOW, at midseason, refinish your boat with VALSPAR. Ask your 
dealer or write for our new book, “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT,’ the most 
comprehensive book on boat painting and finishing that has ever been 
published. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada— The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 
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VALSPAR wiki. —_ 


BOTTOM PAINTS - TOPSIDE PAINTS + DECK 
PAINTS » VARNISHES - CABIN ENAMELS 









VALENTINE & COMPANY Y-9 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Kindly send me at no obligation your interesting 
new book, “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT” 


Sean NINN 5.55 cb 5. ce deucanicis\cowienchthsecauen wath conan ccvevalepn ss Gomesivvuecbosceibusspanethatbebin santianmnannst 
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British Yachting Notes 


Open Sea Racing 


HE yachting season in British waters has suffered greatly from bad 

weather. Two of the Class J vessels, Endeavour II and Velsheda, have 
lost their masts in the jump of a sea off Plymouth, and many races have 
had to be postponed or abandoned. The deep sea racing craft have, so far, 
been more fortunate than the inshore classes, and the interest taken in them 
has mainly centered in the working of the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s new 
time scale. This will shortly be put to the test in what promises to be the 
most instructive of the “offshore” season. 

The Morgan Cup race, from Ryde to Cherbourg and back, provided a 
great match between the two new yachts, the Fife-designed yawl Latifa of 
53 tons, and the Nicholson 34-ton yawl Bloodhound, the latter winning by a 
few minutes after having been outside her time off the French coast. The 
pair completely outclassed the others but, taking their relative performr 
ances, the scale appears to have worked satisfactorily. 

The race from Falmouth to the Clyde was disappointing for several rea- 
sons. Neither Latifa nor Bloodhound took part in it and the weather was of 
the sort which made the test of no value as far as the time scale was con- 
cerned. After a comparatively fast run up the Irish Sea, the yachts ran into 
a Firth of Clyde calm. Spica, three times a winner of the small class Chan- 
nel race and four times of the Forsyth Cup (for the first yacht home), won 
on corrected time. But had it not been for the calm, I think the yawl 
Trenchemer would have been first, with Bamba second and Spica third. 

In the 310-mile race from Burnham-on-Crouch to Heligoland, the 
weather was also extremely variable but, in spite of this, the time scale 
seems to have done its work well. The winner was the 33-foot water line 
gaff-rigged cutter Larry, her corrected time being 48 hours. The German 
wishbone ketch Senta was second, 48 hours, 25 minutes; the old Ilex, now 
Bermudian rigged, third, 50 hours, 4 minutes; and T'renchemer, fourth, 50 
hours, 14 minutes. An interesting incident occurred at the start of the race. 
The big German yacht Asta was heading for the line at a great pace in the 
narrow river and would have been over too soon had she not put out a sea 
anchor. Her speed checked, she tripped the anchor at the right moment 
and made a well-timed start. For this race Trenchemer had been given an 
experimental cutter rig with a loose-footed mainsail, tacked down, and a 
boom which was free to be moved vertically on the mast, the idea being 
that the flow of the sail might be varied to suit changing conditions and 
that it might be possible to control the leach more satisfactorily than is the 
case with the normal Bermudian mainsail. I assume, however, that the ex- 
perimental rig was not altogether a success as it was discarded before the 
race from Plymouth to the Clyde and the yawl rig refitted. 

The most instructive race, as regards the efficiency of the new R.O.R.C. 
time scale, took place over the Thames Estuary course, under the flag of 
the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. The weather conditions varied from 
stiff breezes to light airs but, on the whole, they made for a fairly fast race. 
Naturally, the corrected times have come in for careful scrutiny by yachts- 
men who are interested in the development of long distance open water 
racing. The fleet of sixteen starters was aptly described by the Yachting 
World as “exceptionally mixed both as to size and type,” the highest 
R.O.R.C. rating being 48.4 feet, and the smallest 17.5 feet. The fact that 
the 17-footer beat the 48-footer by three and a quarter hours, on corrected 
time, over a course of 95 sea miles, might, at first sight, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the rating rule and time scale had failed in their objective. If, 
however, one takes the trouble to analyze the performances of the eleven 
yachts which finished, one is forced to come to exactly the opposite con- 
clusion. All things — including luck — being equal, one may assume that 
the finishing order should, if the boats are correctly rated by a rule, be di- 
rectly in the order of their rated size. It was interesting, therefore, to note 
how the actual “placings” in this race compare with the theoretical. 

Five of the eleven yachts to be timed at the finish arrived in the order of 
their rating; three were within one place of that order; two were within two 
places, and one was five places out. The five largest boats, on rating, fin- 
ished in the first five places and the five smallest in the last five places. The 
first and fourth prizes were won by two of the smaller, and the second and 
third by two of the bigger vessels. Allowing points for the order of cor- 
rected times, the five “big” yachts came out slightly better than the 
“small,” as they aggregate 26 points to 29 points. 

I was somewhat severely reproved by the Secretary of the R.O.R.C., who 
took part in the race, for, daring to suggest that luck might have played a 
pretty considerable part in producing these somewhat remarkable results. 
He pointed out that the winner, extremely well sailed, is a “square 
sterned,” straight stemmed, heavy displacement Falmouth quay punt, 
gaff cutter-rigged, with a loose-footed mainsail; the second prize winner, @ 
beautiful little fast cruiser designed by Fife; and the third boat, also a 
smart little cruiser, designed by Mylne. As I saw nothing of the race, I am 
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IDIAN—LOA 72’ LWL 54’. Aw auxiliary 


-RUBAIYAT—LOA oy. LWL 30’ 4". Winner 
B Division and Combined Prize, Chicago-Macki- 
mac Race. Undisputed cruising champion of the 

_ Great Lakes, she bas won five important races 
since ber launching late last year. 








SIROCCO—LOA 43' 7” LWL 30’ 2". Winner 
Rye-New London. Race, Cruising \B) Division. 





DOROTHY Q--LOA 42’ 9" LWL 30’ 6". Win- 
ner, Cruising Division, Edgariown Regatta and 
New Bedford Race Week. Second, Class B, 
Whaler’s Race, Padanarum-Block Island, and 
New London-Marblebead Race. we 








Ler Alden design a boat especially for OHN G ALDE 
you — meeting your specific needs, incorporating J ° N 


your pet ideas. It’s not too early to begin your 
plans. Let’s talk it over. 


Naval Architect 


131 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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Your yacht insurance should have 
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Your yacht insurance is not fully rigged if it lacks any of these three 
elements: unquestioned security, participation in profits, and broker 
service. 


Atlantic policies offer unquestioned security. Atlantic has been in 
business 94 years, has always met claims promptly and in full, and will 
continue to do so. 


Atlantic policies are profit-sharing and non-assessable. Atlantic has 
no stockholders. Profits are shared by participating policyholders, 
regardless of the loss experience on individual policies. The Com- 
pany’s charter permits no assessments. 


Atlantic policies are placed through brokers. Atlantic believes that 
policyholders are best served when they have the advice of a compe- 
tent insurance broker. 








Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insurance 











MARINE « YACHT e INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION- 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 49 Wall Atreet, New York 
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not in a position to dispute the point, but I am not sanguine enough to ex- 
pect that the majority of the future R.O.R.C. races will show such out- 
standingly good results. His claim that, in this particular race, the rating 
rule and time scale have come out with flying colors is fully justified. 

As I write, we are on the eve of what will probably be the most interest- 
ing deep sea event of the year — the Channel Race. Everyone is looking 
forward to the second meeting of Michael H. Mason’s yawl Latifa and 
Isaac Bell’s Bloodhound. In the Morgan Cup race, Latifa showed excellent 
form to windward and was well within her time at Cherbourg but, on the 
return journey Bloodhound very nearly held her own, on level terms, and 
so wiped off the deficit. Bloodhound, which had had only a few hours to 
tune up before the race, was obviously not in her best trim, but it is hoped 
that she may have found herself in good time for the Channel race. Her 
hull is practically a replica of Foxhound’s except that her center of lateral 
resistance is slightly further aft, but her rig, which has been designed by 
Olin Stephens, is entirely different and, naturally, reminds one of that of 
Stormy Weather and Dorade. The new Fife yawl Latifa is also a beautiful 
vessel, 52 feet 6 inches on the water line, with rather more beam in pro- 
portion to her length than Bloodhound and a very pretty “canoe”’ stern. 

Owing to mishaps and unsatisfactory weather, it has so far been impos- 
sible to form any definite conclusion as to the capabilities of T. O. M. Sop- 
with’s new Endeavour II. Her steel mast, which broke off just above the 
lower crosstrees, has been repaired and re-stepped and she is racing again. 
Before her accident she had not shown any outstandingly good qualities, 
except that she had proved to be very lively in light airs for so large a 
vessel. As this is written, on the first day of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club’s regatta at Ryde, she has just sailed and won a fine race in a single 
reef breeze, completing the course of 40 sea miles in 3 hours 54 minutes 
55 seconds, or at an average speed of about 10.2 knots. Endeavour I retired 
early in the race, and Velsheda during the second round but, at the end of 
the first round, the new vessel was leading her by over five minutes. Astra, 
in receipt of 8.8 seconds per mile, sailed grandly but was beaten by 7 min- 
utes 40 seconds on corrected time. This may be regarded as a very satis- 
factory trial and Mr. Sopwith has every reason to be pleased with En- 
deavour’s performance. 


M. HeEckKsTALL-SMITH 


Note: Since the above was written ‘‘Endeavour II”’ lost a second mast just prior to the 
opening of Cowes Week on the Solent. {Ed.] 


Comet Class News 


HE week-end of September 12th and 13th will see the second national 

championship regatta for the class at the Richmond County Yacht 
Club, Great Kills, Staten Island. The first race will be run on Saturday 
afternoon and two races will be held on Sunday. At least eleven fleets will 
each send two boats and skippers for a try at the President’s Trophy, won 
last year by Roger Wilcox. 


++ + 


In the spring and summer series at Washington, Verner Smythe, with 
Sassy, took first honors with 625% points. R. C. Cruit was second with 5614 
points, and Dr. A. R. Pagan third with 43 points. This also was the Wash- 
ington fleet’s elimination for the nationals. Smythe and Cruit will ship their 
boats to Great Kills. The fleet has had an average of 14 boats racing. Dur- 
ing the President’s Cup Regatta, the latter part of September, the Comets 
are scheduled to race on two days; some 20 boats are already entered, many 
from fleets in the metropolitan area. 


++ + 


The Delaware River fleet has had some interesting racing this season, 
twelve boats competing. Denny Bowden, with No. 18, is leading with Ed- 
win W. Till second and Clayton Jenkins third. 


a ae 


The Medford, Mass., fleet has been most active this season, racing each 
Sunday morning and afternoon. Bryant E. Moulton, with his Yoho, is lead- 
ing, Archie Pike is second with Fidget and John Black third with Gadget. 
This fleet holds each week a special race for women skippers. The entire 
fleet was out for Marblehead Race Week. 


+ + + 


The Comets have had an active season on Barnegat Bay. Most of the 
regattas have been sailed with plenty of wind. So far there is little to choose 
between Jack Griffith’s Black Jack, Thomas Dilworth’s Jigger and Jack 
Wright’s Fantasy. 

GrorcE D. Emmons, JR. 
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COMMON SENSE INSTALLATIONS 


A 20-mile seagoing 50-foot Matth- 
ews Cruiser powered with a pair 
of Kermath 113 h.p. Diesel re- 
duction gear engines. 


One of three 160 h.p. Kermath 
Diesel powered tugs in U.S. Gov- 
ernment Engineers’ Service. 


This 15-16 m. p. h. Chris Craft 
31-foot Cruiser has a direct drive 

- p. Kermath Diesel marine 
engine. 


This Government Mail Boat is a 
65-foot steel boat powered with a 
six cyclinder Kermath Diesel 160 
h. p. motor to give 14m. p. h. 
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‘ oe Se The 6-288 Kermath Diesel 
g iis : 4 is a thoroughly proved, 
Nos ee i , exceptionally economical 
marine engine which de- 
velops 82 h.p. at 2600 r.p.m. 


wa KERMATH DIESEL rows: 
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it Kermatu today takes a wide range of power requirements in its Diesel stride—to 
‘ serve the ends of matchless performance, flexibility of power, real serviceability and 
rare economy. It provides a proved source of tested Diesel power for Large Cruisers— 
Heavy Duty Work Boats—Tugs—Auxiliaries and Small Cruisers. 
Kermath now enables you to select from its up-to-the-minute Diesel models a common- 
h sense installation that pays big returns in lowered operating costs, plenty of ‘‘drive,"’ 
VY, a compact adaptability to serve in small space and a wide power range to match 
h- owner needs toa ““T”’. 
sir 
1. Kermath-Diesel engines are inherently designed with a new exclusive type combustion 
ts head that revolutionizes every previous performance standard—gives to owners a 
ny reliability that has always been closely associated with their famous line of gasoline 
marine engines. They are backed by Kermath’s 26-year-old reputation for building 
tried and tested marine performance. 
on, Post yourself on this more economical source of power—write for the 52-page catalogue 
nd- on the world’s most complete series of marine engines—both gasoline and Diesel. It 
will be sent without obligation. 
-s KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ad- 5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
get. 
tire 
8 T0 450 HORSEPOWER - GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 
New York Miami Boston Toronto, Ont. 
the Sth Avenue at 15th St. 234 S. W. Sixth St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 619 King St. W. 
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Four-cylinder, 25 kw. Model 
36-A-44% Diesel generating set 
for marine auxiliaries. 


Single cylinder, 10-hp., Model 
36-A-44% combination Diesel 
engine auxiliary set. By a con- 
venient clutching arrangement, 
the engine may operate any or 
all of the three units, auxiliary 
generator, service pump, or 
starting air compressor. 








" F-M MODEL 36-A 
Th” AUXILIARY UNITS 


Here at last are auxiliary units that 
give your craft everything you've 
wanted. Compact size on space-saving 
installation. es as of design. Low 
cost operation. Dependable, attendance-free performance. 

Single units of light-weight Diesels coupled to generators provide 
either alternating or direct current. Other combinations include cen- 
trifugal service pumps and starting air compressors. 

Find out which one will best serve your needs. For information, ad- 
dress Department L911, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General Offices: 
Chicago. New York — Boston — Baltimore — New Orleans — Jack- 
sonville — Los Angeles — Dallas — San Francisco — Portland, Ore- 
gon — Seattle. Branches with service stations in principal ports. 


6643-OA.27.472 





NEARLY THREE MILLION HORSEPOWER NOW IN SERVICE 
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News fro chting Centers 


= 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


DRIAN ISELIN, of Port Washington, L. I., who probably has sailed 

in more international events of the Star Class than any two skippers 

you can name, will again be Western Long Island Sound’s representative 

in the world series of the I.8.C.Y.R.A. at Rochester, N. Y., early this 

month. Iselin and his perennial crew, Uncle Eddie Willis, scored three firsts 

and a second in four of the five fleet elimination races and passed up the 

fifth because they had already qualified. So, the good ship Ace, champion 

in 1925, runner-up in 1935 and third in 1934, will have another go at the 
top prize. 

Iselin passed up the Olympic trials with one thing in mind, concentration 
on qualifying for the internationals. He feels that he was “jobbed out” 
of the title at Newport Harbor, Calif., last year by the now historic 
West Coast team racing and is most anxious to show what he can do 
in a series raced on its merits. 

Small wonder, though, that he gets unusually close attention from rival 
skippers in major events. Look at his record — Bacardi Cup, four times; 
Mid-Winter championship, twice; Larchmont Race Week, once; Atlantic 
Coast, once; Spring championship, twice; Johnny Walker Trophy, once; 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Cup, once. 


++ + 


One of Iselin’s rivals at Rochester will be Lockwood Pirie, son of Sea 
Cliff’s famous Sam Pirie. The younger Pirie’s Twin Star made the grade 
by winning the Great Lakes title off Benton Harbor, Mich., as a repre- 
sentative of Chicago’s Sheridan Shore fleet. 


+++ 


The recently organized Wee Scot-Class Association’s first venture into 
major trophy competition, attempted August Ist in Hempstead Harbor, 
was blessed with a turnout of 26 starters and cursed with one of Long 
Island Sound’s most perversely fickle days. The Sea Cliff Yacht Club and 
its guests, sailors of the fin-keeled pumpkin seeds known as Wee Scots, 
had everything but decent sailing weather. They had a fine trophy in the 
form of a huge silver bowl presented by the Milton Point Boat Yard, 
which built most of the Wee Scots, a number of skilled skippers, but no 
wind. 

The morning race, so-called, found only three of the boats around the 
weather mark when the three-hour time limit expired. In the afternoon 
they had to wait until 5:25 before there was breeze enough to warrant 
another start. Then came a good southerly and in it Miss Dorothy Quort- 
rup sailed Sunshine to first place, beating another Sea Cliff skipper, Tommy 
Young, Jr., by two lengths and the third place entrant, Robert Maxwell, 
likewise from Sea Cliff, by three. So, Miss Quortrup, secretary of the 
class, will hold the Milton Trophy for a year. 


++ + 


Incidentally, it was no surprise to close observers of yachting trends 
that Sea Cliff youngsters walloped visitors in the Wee Scot race. Since 
its renascence a few years ago, the Sea Cliff Yacht Club has devoted itself 
to building up sailing interest among youngsters whose homes are on Hemp- 
stead Harbor or thereabouts. Saturday afternoon races off Sea Cliff have 
as many as sixty boats in them while the main body of the Long Island 
Sound fleet is competing elsewhere. 


a ae 


Over in Sayville, L. I., on Great South Bay, there is a sailing organiza- 
tion proudly — and aptly — named the Wet Pants Yacht Club. It has 
sponsored a one-design class of ‘‘V”’ bottom, centerboard knockabouts 
called the Diaper Class. The sail insignia is a safety pin. No dignity, but 
lots of fun, so the organization is thriving while the once important Say- 
ville Yacht Club has been reduced to a room in the basement of a water- 
front hotel. 

++ + 


The Baviers, of New Rochelle, are a refutation of the argument that in 
cases where the father is a fine yachting skipper, his children invariably 
fail to inherit his skill. There can be no argument over Robert N. Bavier’s 
place among the country’s ranking racing men. Two years ago Robert N., 
Jr., won the Long Island Sound junior championship and just missed the 
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WHEELER PLAYMATES 








New 39-foot Sunlight Lounging Sedan $5980 








A FEW OUTSTANDING NEW FEATURES 
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UPERB PERFORMANCE 


New Cruisers—Diesel Yachts—Sport Fishermen—Sea Skiffs 


26-5 


6 feet 





WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT OF 
CROPSEY AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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"This DAWN ‘FIFTY’ 
Sailed to Take ft’ ..... 





TIME: Sunday, June 21 
PLACE: Brenton Reef, off Newport 
WIND: Force 8! 





SEA: High! 





While Other Craft Stayed Home!” 


“Karina,” Robert E. Tod, owner, N. Y. City M. Rosenfeld 


DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York City Phone: Westchester 7-7000 


Few spots on the New England Coast can 
be any meaner than Brenton Reef in a blow. 
For 36 hours a Southeaster had piled the seas 
up steep — higher, by far, than KARINA’S 
own deckhouse. But take it she did — and 
weut on through, at a sustained speed of 13 
knots! , 





The above is only one of many incidents 
which prove that in design and construc- 
tion, the new DAWN ‘50’ is as able and as 


seaworthy as she is unusual and distinctive. 


Twin Screws — optional gasoline or Diesel 
power. Length 50’, beam 12’ 4”, draft 
3’ 4”. Write us your needs or for descrip- 
tive brochure and interior layouts that 
will aid you in determining your own 
interior ‘arrangements. Suggestions sub- 


mitted at no obligation. 














Sears Bowl. A few days ago, his sister, Margery, captained the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club crew that won the Syce Trophy for the women’s sailing 
championship of the Sound. Her shipmates were Allegra Knapp, sister 
of the three-times Interclub Class champion, Arthur; and Sarah Whiting, 
daughter of the redoubtable Butler Whiting, whose offspring are doing 
pretty well in the way of upholding the family yachting tradition. 


i nS 


The Bayside Yacht Club, annoyed at skippers who wriggle around the 
requirement that they must be members of a “recognized”? yacht club 
to compete in the Bayside-Block Island race, is considering a change in 
the. wording of the conditions for the contest. The Baysiders may adopt 
@ provision that to be eligible for the race, a yacht must be owned by a 
yachtsman who is a member of a club directly or indirectly affiliated with 
the North American Yacht Racing Union, or is an individual member of 
the N.A.Y.R.U. 

++ + 


The Bellport Bay Yacht Club women’s crew, the Misses Joan Earle, 
Pamela and Norma Anderson, took the Morgan Bow] with five wins in five 
races. This is the fourth time in four years that this crew has won the Great 
South Bay Championship. 

+ + + 


Rope yarns: Bud Havemeyer, who was a member of his father’s after- 
guard on the Twelve-Metre sloop Mouette, will be the Great South Bay 
fleet’s representative in the Star Class internationals at Rochester. .. . 
Both the Havemeyers, pere et fils, have been concentrating on Star racing 
this season out of their summer home on Awixa Creek, Bay Shore. . . . 
Vic Romagna won the Victory Class prize in Larchmont Race Week last 
year with Bluejacket and then sold the boat. This time the prize was won 
by his son, Vic Jr., sailing C. H. Ferris’s Carry On. . . . Circulars are out 
for the Stamford Yacht Club’s annual Shippan Point to Vineyard Sound 
Lightship race, scheduled for September 4th. Long distance racing addicts 
are hoping that this event is better favored by the wind gods than the early 
season overnight races on the Sound. . . . What yachtsman was refused 
an entry blank for this year’s Bayside-Block Island race and why? . . . 
Why did the City Island Yacht Club suddenly decide to limit competition 


in its mid-August overnight races to yachts enrolled in member clubs 
of the Y.R.A.? 


Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


UST about the time this issue is off the press the Stars will be in the 
J thick of the international series off Rochester. Association officers 
and race committeemen were confident that a fleet of some forty 
Stars would participate in the championships. An elaborate program of 
social and civic events has been arranged in connection with the first 
world championship to be staged on Lake Ontario. The races are scheduled 
for September 2nd to 7th, with one day of rest. 
There will be a meeting of officers and members of the association on 
the night of September first, preliminary to the opening of the series. 


eS 


William Calkins of the Rochester Yacht Club, pulled a coup by “cop- 
ping” the R.Y.C. Star elimination races in Red Head to represent the Lake 
Ontario Fleet in the internationals. Calkins, who had been quietly scouting 
around New York State waters for a good Star, finally found one on Sen- 
eca Lake, and brought her to Rochester only the day before the elimination 
races opened. As crew he chose Harold Christy of the R.Y.C., a former 
Lake Ontario dinghy champion who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
wind and water whims of the lake. In second place was Jermyn Downey 
of Oswego, with Peggy Wee. Commodore Edward J. Doyle of the R.Y.C., 
who had walked off with the preliminary races, finished fifth in the elimi- 
nations. 

++ + 


Much has happened on Lake Ontario in the past month. The interna- 
tional races for the Silas R. George Cup for Six-Metres have been sailed 
and the cup was retained for the United States by Erne, of the Olcott 
Yacht Club, skippered by Art Harrison. The youthful Bobby Barr, of 
Toronto, sailed the Royal Canadian Yacht Club’s contender Aphrodite. 


ea + 


The Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta at Youngstown, N. Y., 
in which nine clubs on the American and Canadian shores of Lake Ontario 
took part, brought new triumphs for Canada, a measure of gloom to the 
American contestants, and some satisfactions. 
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Buda—the choice of the U.S. Navy. 
Don't buy a Diesel without reading 
the story of ‘How the U. S. Navy 

Determined Its Diesel Engine Re- 
quirements." Free of course. 





152 to 180 H.P. 





112ito 150 H.P. 





85 to 110 HP. 





32 to 40 HP. 
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“Prigg Fireball” Runabout designed and built by Prigg Boat Works, Miami, Fla. This boat holds the 
world’s record for the mile for Class E Runabouts. Power is furnished by a Gray 225 cu. in. engine, 
developing close to 200 H.P. at 5200 R.P.M. and driving through a %” Monel Metal shaft. 





And she’s stopped twisting 
off her propeller shafts 


...- because now she uses 


MONEL METAL 


—MORT CALKINS 


F YOU'D seen Paul Prigg’s Fireball reeling off 52.027 m.p.h. 
to win the world’s record for Class E runabouts, you’d never 
guess the troubles she’d seen. She bettered the previous record 


by 4 m.p.h., and set the new mark in choppy water with a mean 
cross wind blowing. 


Now let Paul Prigg of Prigg Boat Works, Miami, her build- 
ers, tell his own story: “Before installing a Monel Metal shaft, 
we twisted off two shafts and had considerable trouble, also, in 
keeping them straight. After installing the Monel Metal shaft, we 
had a smooth running drive and no indication of twisting it off. 


“In the test our Gray 225 Fireball motor was developing close 


to 200 h.p. which power was transmitted successfully with a 
%” Monel Metal shaft.” 


Pve seen the Fireball travel close to 55 m.p.h. myself, with 
her 200 h.p. motor turning over at 5400 r.p.m. which is 200 
better than she did in her test run. 


Monel Metal is every inch a world’s champion material, rust- 
proof, corrosion-resistant, stronger and stiffer than steel. I’ve 
often stated those facts to folks who come to me with propeller 


shaft grief. Fireball’s perform- 

ance proves I told the truth. Mot Calkins 
Write for sizes and prices. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approxi- 
mately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, 
refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Dominion sailors, represented by the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
wrested the Freeman Cup, given to the winning Eight-Metre in the 100- 
mile race that preceded the regatta, from the Rochester Yacht Club. 
Norseman, R.C.Y.C. Eight-Metre, sailed by R. K. Slater, of Toronto, 
was the winning boat in the race. Forty craft of various types were at the 
starting line for this event. Also to the Canadians went the coveted 
Gooderham Cup for Eight-Metre supremacy. This was won by the Royal 
Canadian’s Vision, owned by R. G. O. Thompson. The Rochester contin- 
gent was consoled, however, by winning the Mabbett Cup, which went to 
Karl Bechtold’s Cotton Blossom for the best ‘“R”’ sloop performance in the 
Freeman cruise. Phil Farnham’s “R” Kathea IJ was awarded the Sir 
Thomas Lipton Trophy — as a result of her showing in the regatta. 
Aphrodite had her revenge at the regatta by taking Six-Metre honors 
from Erne, which defeated her in the George Cup event. 

As a result of her win, Kathea will represent Lake Ontario in the Great 
Lakes series for the Richardson Cup, at Chicago. 


++ + 


Of*all things: Charles Rawlings, Rochester Y.C. member, whose nauti- 
cal writings have graced the pages of YacutinG and whose sailing stories 
appear in a number of magazines, has embarked on the sea of matrimony. 
Rawlings is spending some time in Nova Scotia, gathering material for a 
series of stories on the fishing fleet. . . . Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester 
Y.C., newspaper publisher, recently was host to several industrial leaders 
aboard his yacht Widgeon. . . . Eight Rochester Y.C. dinghy sailors 
returned from a two-month junket in European waters, bearing eight 
trophies. They won honors in Denmark, Scotland and England. To George 
Ford, captain of the American teams, went the honor of winning the Gold 
Cup at the Cowes Regatta, England. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ARRAGANSETT BAY has been a busy place this summer. Every 
Saturday practically all the boats in the bay are racing at one place 
or another. The first regatta was at the Rhode Island Yacht Club where 
some 66 boats raced. With the usual sou’wester the boats had a good beat 
with a chance to use their spinnakers on the way home. Class B, which 
sailed a 12-mile course, was won by Allan Young’s Tuna. Class C, which 
also sailed a 12-mile course, was won by Pete Haffenreffer’s Silver Heels. 
Dick Knight’s Arrow won in Class T, over a five-mile course. In the cruis- 
ing class Dave Seaman’s Jolly Tar scored, and in Class W, Sid Herreshoff’s 
Velita. The Snipes, Beetles, Newport Dories, Snow Birds, Bay Nook 14’s 
and 12’s and the ‘‘D”’ dinghies also raced. 


os: * 


Off Newport “J” boats Rainbow, Yankee and Weetamoe are the center 
of interest. The most frequent visitor to Herreshoff’s is Rainbow. Her dif- 
ferent booms are of great interest. First, the duralumin boom, built by 
the Bath Iron Works, is used for her loose-footed mainsail. This is used 
now and then for experimental purposes. The Park Avenue boom has been 
discarded and the one used most of the time is the ‘‘rubber” boom. 
Rainbow is still experimenting with her ballast, also. Last week 15 tons 
of lead were added, making her 87 feet on the water, the maximum length. 
Mr. Vanderbilt decided that she sails better with this added weight, even 
in light airs. The extra lead has been removed for the New York Yacht 
Club Cruise and will be added again later. 

Yankee has also discarded her Park Avenue boom, built for her in Eng- 
land last year. 

ae 


Herreshoff’s will start soon to build a 55-foot auxiliary ketch, designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens for Walter M. Rothschild of White Plains, N. Y. 
She will be 40’ on the water, 12’ 6”’ beam and 7’ 714” draft. 

Extensive repairs have been made at Herreshoff’s, to Arthur Curtiss 
James’ house boat Lanai. Two new decks have been made and she has 
been completely refinished inside and out. 

Also at Herreshoff’s, Frederick H. Prince’s 110-foot power cruiser 
Aide de Camp has been hauled out and put into commission for William 
H. Vanderbilt, who has chartered her for the rest of the season. 


+++ 


The first of August found a newly launched Bantam boat, built at Bill 
Dyer’s “Anchorage,” racing in the Bay in Class W. Sid Herreshoff’s 
Velita gave her a merry chase and the two boats left the rest of the class 
way behind and had a race all their own with Velita going over the finish 
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“We used to call her ‘Old Faithless’ ””” 


$$ HEN I bought this boat from Jim, 
he said, ‘You’re buying her 
cheap, but you’re still getting trimmed.’ 
“You see, ‘Old Faithless’ had the repu- 
tation of being the worst performer in 
the yacht club—with the balkiest engine 
ever fastened to a propeller shaft. 
“I had an idea that the boat was all 
right, but abused—and the day after I 
bought her I sent her in for an overhaul. 


“That overhaul confirmed my suspi- 
cions. Inside the motor was the nastiest 
mess of sludge and carbon you ever saw. 
The mechanic and I agreed that ‘Old 
Faithless’ had got her monicker because of 
oil that wasn’t fit for a rusty oarlock. 

“He advised me to use Gulfpride. 
Thanks to following his cue, I haven’t 
had one bit of trouble since I’ve owned 
the boat. She’s ‘Old Faithful’ now.” 

Gulfpride is unquestionably the best 


of the world’s fine marine motor oils. 
Blessed with a 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
base, it outshines all other oils because 
of Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor refining pro- 


repair bills than any one thing we know. 

If there is no Gulf Waterfront Station 
near your mooring, pick up Gulfpride 
at any Gulf Service Station on the way 
cess. This process starts where other refin- to your boat. Available in 1-qt., 5-qt. 
ing methods leave off—with the result that 
Gulfpride forms only one-fifth as much *A dramatized version of an experience 
carbon as most of the other fine marine that is duplicated in boating circles many 
motor oils. It will do more to cut down times cach year. 


and 5-gal. cans... or in 55-gal. drums. 





GULFPRIDE OIL 


GULF 

Room 3800 

Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a FREE copy of the Gulf ‘‘ Mariner's 
anual,” containing much information of interest to 











HERE’S A BOOK 
EVERY SKIPPER 











OUGHT TO HAVE motor-boating enthusiasts. ¥-96 
—AND IT’S FREE! J *“” 

Street. 

City State 
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line a minute ahead of the new boat. As this was the Bantam’s first spin, 
it would be unfair to draw conclusions at this point. 


+ + + 


Peter Geddes seems to be bringing the bacon home in Class C with his 
Tipler IIT, as he consistently wins in every regatta. 


+ + + 


August was a busy month, with the New York Yacht Club Cruise under 
way and the Astor Cup and King’s Cup races which were held off New- 
port during the cruise. 

On August 13th and 14th the Rhode Island junior championship races 
were held at Watch Hill. Herreshoff 15-footers were used. The winners 
went to Bay Shore, L. I., August 31st to compete for the Sears Cup. 

August 12th found the women racing at Saunderstown in Atlantics, the 
winning crew being eligible to compete for the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams 
Trophy at Cohasset, Mass., September 8th. 


++ + 


Webster Knight II has bought another boat which makes either the 
fifth or sixth he now owns — one loses track. This one is a 36-foot express 
cruiser built at Bent’s Yard, in East Greenwich, a year or so ago. New 
motors are being installed. Paul C. Nicholson’s 68-foot cruiser Harpoon 
IT has just been sold from this yard. 


Buzzards Bay 


The new 37-foot auxiliary cutter designed by John Alden which is being 

built at Casey’s yard, New Bedford, is well along. Her cabin is on, ready 
for the fittings and interior finish. The sloop Cindy was on the ways, also 
the schooner Mallard, both being scraped and painted. 

Peirce & Kilburn have been very busy with the usual midsummer paint- 
ing and repairs. They are installing a pair of Scripps 146 hp. engines in the 
Lighting, owned by Bruce Crane of Woods Hole. 

The big Herreshoff yawl Manxman, owned by E. W. Clucas, which was 
once the sloop Katoura and is one of the largest yawls afloat, was on the 
railway for painting and repairs. 

Russell Grinnell’s yawl Rugosa II had her usual midsummer scraping 
and painting done at this yard. 

A new auxiliary cruising yawl, 43’ 4’’, is being laid down in the mould 





YACHTING 


loft at Peirce and Kilburn’s. She is designed by Ray Hunt and being built 
for the Concordia Company. 


+ + + 


Furnans Yacht Agency has been rushed trying to find boats for charter 
for anxious customers. A few that have been chartered are as follows: Ed. 
Parsons’ Sea Witch to Charles Hozias of Cincinnati, Ohio; Roaring Bessie 
to Mr. Kitdrich of Marion, Mass.; the schooner True Love II to Mr. 
Haight of Chicago; the yawl Mistral to Walker Leach of Taunton; the 
ketch Kidnapper to Richard Whitney of New York; the yawl Cherokee to 
Spaulding Dunbar; the schooner Amberjack to Francis Hart, and the speed 
yacht Llenroc to George Freker. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


N THE last two week-ends in July and the first week-end in August, 

the racing division of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, including 

seven Eight-Metre boats and three other racing boats, competed for the 
Whiting Trophy in a series of three races. The result was a tie for first be- 
tween the Ariel (ex-Priscilla) and the Amethyst, two “Eights’’ which have 
proved themselves among the fastest in the country. There was also a tie 
for second place between Rangoon and Sunny. Consequently, a sail-off 
race will be held the second week-end in September. The competition be- 
tween the ‘‘ Eights” on the Bay this summer has been of the very best and 
has done much toward furthering interest in sailing races in this section. 


++ + 
While sharks have not been unknown on the Bay, it seems that the first 
ten days in August have brought them into unusual prominence. During 


that short period five have been caught above Kent Island. One weighed 
400 pounds, and another, 500. 


++ + 


On July 26th, the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron held its annual Love 
Point-Swan Point race in a steady but light breeze from the northeast. In 














TRY THIS TWIN-SCREW 68-FOOTER 





Up to the best of custom standards in everything but the price. A very substantial saving there. Lux- 
urious throughout. Sumptuous dining saloon paneled in tropical woods. Beautiful owner’s cabin. Two 


splendid guests’ cabins. Roomy quarterdeck. Ready for delivery in Florida this fall. Ask for leaflet E9. 
All other Q.C.£ models, from the 26-footer up, ready for prompt delivery 
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e This is the folder 
that gives all the facts 
about the complete 
line of new Willard 
Marine Batteries. Just 
send us your name 
and address; we'll mail 
you a copy at once. 


WILLARD STORAGE 


BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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SEND for this 
STORAGE FOLDER 


It's none too soon to consider where you will haul 


out for the winter. Many factors will govern your 
decision. Accessibility by boat, by car or subway, 
depth of water, facilities for hauling, storage and 
reconditioning are all of great importance. Consoli- 
dated offers you a complete storage service where 
your boat will be handled as a prideful owner 
would direct by men who understand the treatment 
of fine yachts. Prices are moderate . . . consistent 
with service rendered. This folder tells the Con- 


solidated story. 


CONSOLIDATED 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me complimentary copy of “Look- 
ing for Boat Storage?” 
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the cruising division, the winner in Class A was the schooner Nirvana, 
owned by the Dockman brothers, which beat the Torbatross by 16 seconds 
on corrected time. In Class B, the yawl Gleam, J. Leo Flannigan, was the 
winner, with Tejeria second. Class C was won by Kelpie, and the racing 
division by Ariel. This race brought out a record number of starters; 42 
boats crossed the line, the largest number of entries in a sailing event in the 
history of racing on the Bay. 
++ + 


The Sea Cloud, the former Hussar, owned by Mrs. Marjorie Post Davies 
of New York, has tied up in Baltimore for the remainder of the summer to 
undergo minor repairs. 

+ + + 


On August 16th the Tred Avon and the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Clubs 
will start their annual joint regatta by holding a 40-mile race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford for the sailing classes of the different clubs on the Bay. 
At the moment, the inierest in this race is high and the entry list includes 
a majority of the sailing craft in these waters. 


oe an 


Clarence Davis, of M. M. Davis and Son, Solomons, reports that the 
yard has just completed laying down the lines of George Whiting’s new 
cutter in the mold loft. This boat is to be slightly over 60 feet over all with 
rather long overhangs forward and aft. Having been designed especially 
for. speed under sail, she will carry a 90-foot mast. 


+ + + 


Chesapeake Bay will have two entries in the International Star Class 
races at Rochester. W. Mason Shehan of Easton, who won the Chesapeake 
Bay championship, and Donald Doeller, of Gibson Island, winner of the 
Gibson Island elimination series, are representing Bay fleets. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


HE cannon smoke drifts away after the main session of a strenuous 

racing season. A large coterie of brokers and designers man the tele- 
phone “‘sheets”’ and the drawing board “‘tiller” after giving their products 
a thorough racing test. The usual summer doldrums have been marked by 
unusual activity. Inquiries for new and used boats, mixed with the heavy 
chartering business, point to a good demand this month. Plenty of new 
work is in the offing in addition to the traditional increase which cruises 
along with an America’s Cup year. 


oe 


Marblehead Race Week, the high light of the Massachusetts Bay season, 
bore out prognostications when the one-day starting fleet record was 
shoved one over the 400 mark on the midweek day under the burgee of the 
Boston Yacht Club. Each day saw approximately 1,200 active competitors 
aboard the grand fleet and an efficient handful of tireless committeemen 
on the line. 

+ + + 


The new black Genoa jib provided a cheerful tint to C. Raymond Hunt’s 
black-hulled, 25-rating Hornet, which proved the outstanding boat of Race 
Week and gained the first inscription on the Leonard Munn Fowle Memo- 
rial Trophy. Hornet captured the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup for the 
Cohasset Yacht Club in the last three-day series under the colors of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club. This makes the second time Hunt has won the 
cup. He brought it up from Long Island Sound for the Eastern Yacht 
Club which defended this year in Charles Francis Adams’ Bat. Harold S. 
Wheelock’s Cara Mia, generally regarded as the handsomest boat at 
Marblehead, was runner-up for the cup. Four firsts, two seconds and a 
fourth gave Hornet a sweep for the Q Class trophy in the Eastern and 
Corinthian series and the Boston race. 


- ee - 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens has received an order for a 
60-foot motor sailer, Diesel-powered, for a Western yacht: man, to be built 
this winter. The third of three 47-foot over all deckhouse auxiliaries, built 
last winter, has been sold to George S. Squibb of Providence. This new class 
has proved satisfactory with unusually fine sailing qualities for a boat of 
the type. 

+ + + 


John G. Alden has delivered the last of the stock 36-foot cutters and 
yawls built at Morse’s Yard, Thomaston, Me. One was bought by Victor 
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. .. with a Chrysler below. For Chrysler 
: Marine Engines give dependable service to 
take you there . . . and back. Now you can 
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B= 32-FOOT GAR WOOD STREAMLINE CUSTOM CRUISER, 
ts POWERED BY CHRYSLER. 
Ny There are many, many boating enthusiasts who 
y know they don’t pay a cost penalty to get world 
4 famous Chrysler dependability . . . who énow 
they are actually saving money on upkeep and 
maintenance, as well as running expense. 
For Chrysler Marine Engines are built under 
a, the watchful eye of recognized marine experts 
: . . are built to the highest standards by one of 
al the world’s largest manufacturers of gasoline 
va power plants .. . are built with many exclusive 
features which mean so much to boating pleasure 
and day after day service. 
J Enjoy the real pleasures of motor boating 
ce . .. leave engine worries ashore. Play safe 
O- ... don’t take chances...be sure a 
ne ; Chrysler is installed in your boat. A good marine engine must 
he : C i necessarily have a good reverse 
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Brevoort, who will cruise in the West Indies this winter; the other went to 
Alfred T. Carton of Chicago for use at Jamestown, R. I. Alden has received 
an order for a 100-foot steel fireboat for the City of Chicago with the 
contract let to the Defoe Engineering Works, Bay City, Michigan. 


i ie 


The 30-Square-Metre Michi V, owned by Alfred E. Chase of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, has been sold to Coburn Smith of Boston through the office of 
Eldredge-McInnis. Michi V was built in Germany in 1930 and has been 
raced successfully at Marblehead in the sail area class. Through the same 
office, the 26-foot power cruiser Zelda has been acquired by D. A. Murphy 
of Quincy while a 30-foot double cabin Richardson cruiser has been sold by 
J. 8. Middleton, of Boston, to H. T. Durgin. 


+ + + 


Walter McInnis, eminent designer of cruisers, took a few weeks away 
from the drawing board and successfully lured wily salmon on Kennebago 
streams. He also chased tuna off the coast of Maine. His success in turning 
out compact, streamlined craft has led him to the designing of a new type 
of trans-continental transportation bus. 


+ + + 


The seaworthy Boston pram dinghies, from the board of Charles G. 
MacGregor of the office of Belknap and Paine, are sailing into popularity 
with big boat yachtsmen. Built by Mumford Brothers, the eight and ten- 
footers are having a real display at Walter Moreton’s. Demonstrations are 
being made at Marblehead. Among the yachtsmen who like trying their 
hand at pram sailing are Alex W. Moffat, John Lowes, Harrison G. Rey- 
nolds, Phillip Nichols and Henry H. Perry. 


ae. 


The.outstanding launching of the past month was the début of the 72- 
foot over all auxiliary ketch, Tioga of Marblehead, owned by Harry E. 
Noyes, skipper of the crack Eight-Metre Gypsy, at the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard. More than three hundred were guests at the collation given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Noyes. Hope Ellen Noyes, 11-year-old skipper of the 
Brutal Beast Bounding Clam, performed the christening rites in smart, 





shipshape style. Designed by L. Francis Herreshoff and, like her predeces- 
sors, the former Tioga and the Bounty, the new ketch is beautifully built 
from the clipper bow to the carved counter. 


+ + + 


The Alden-designed 43-foot over all yawl Dorothy Q has been sailed with 
notable success by her owner, Frank Bissell, of Hyannisport. Built in 1934, 
this fast yawl has not been raced for the past two seasons. After a grooming 
at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Dorothy Q annexed a second in the New 
Bedford Whaler’s race and in the Larchmont-Fire Island race in Class D. 
In the latter race, she lost only to another Alden-designed boat, the cutter 
Zaida. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Inter-Lake Yachting Association’s Predicted Log race which 

combined fleets starting from Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo to 
Put-In-Bay, Ohio, August 15th-16th brought out a large entry list. The 
experience will probably assure a similar event in the Detroit Yacht Club’s 
annual Labor Day week-end regatta. A similar race in June from Cleve- 
land to Put-In-Bay was a pronounced success and the present interest 
in cruiser racing, so lacking in recent years, may bring back competition 
in this class. 

+ + + 


The Detroit Y. C. affair this year will open with the annual Venetian 
Night on September 3rd, which in recent years has taxed the big club to 
capacity. This will be followed by a program of swimming and races for 
outboards, runabouts and cruisers for club members. On Labor Day the 
sail yacht committee, with the veteran Commodore Harry Kendall in 
charge, will stage the annual Sweepstakes which is open to all clubs. Judg- 
ing from last season’s entry list of 120 starters and the number of new 
boats this year, 150 sailing yachts are expected to compete. 
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The New Vinyard ‘40°’ 

Diesel Cruiser has an Un- 

usual Record for Efficient 
and Economical 


Performance 


Powered with the popular Buda 110 h.p. 
Diesel turning a large propeller through 
a 2:1 reduction gear at only 900 r.p.m. 
this rugged craft has a speed of 14% 
miles. At cruising speed its fuel cost is 
only 3c per mile, while the exhaust is free 
from odor and smoke. 


In addition to the safety and low running 
cost resulting from Diesel power — the 
Vinyard ‘‘40” offers the yachtsman these 
characteristics in additional measure due 
to its staunch construction and seagoing 
design. Compare its weight of 24,000 Ibs. 
with other cruisers of the same size and the 
wisdom of selecting a Vinyard becomes 
even more apparent. 


Available also as sport fisherman and in 
twin-screw models. Investigate now for 
Florida delivery this winter. 





While Russell A. Alger’s threat to start a streamlined craft of radical 
design in the Mackinac event this summer, to compete for the Clark- 
DeRoy Inter-City trophy for Chicago and Detroit fleets racing to the 
Straits, did not materialize, the strange craft is slated to be a starter in the 
Detroit Y. C. Sweepstakes. The boat was not completed in time for the 
long race, due to the rush of work at the Pouliot yard where the boat is 
building. The craft is one of the large 22-Square-Metre boats, measuring 
38 feet, 6 inches over all, in which the topsides have been carried right 
on over the boat to resemble a huge cigar. Only a helmsman’s cockpit 
will be open, except when the crew comes on deck through a large plate 
glass hatch amidships. Sail area is being increased to 400 square feet and 
ballast added. The boat was redesigned and is being constructed by Russell 
J. Pouliot. 

+ + + 


R. H. Ross, of the Edison Boat Club, won the S. O. Richardson Memo- 
rial Trophy for cat boats in the annual series August 8th-9th, at Detroit, 
after unusually close competition. Three boats from the Edison, Detroit 
Y.C., Detroit Boat Club, and Toledo Y. C. competed. The skippers went 
into the third and final race of the series with Miner A. Gregg, of Detroit 
Y. C., and Ross tied for first place but Ross came through to win the final 
and Gregg dropped back to tie for second place with L. E. Taylor, of the 
Edison. Ideal weather, although somewhat light air, prevailed on the 
course, laid out on Lake St. Clair off the Crescent Sail Yacht Club. 


ae ae 


A group of Great Lakes yachtsmen, headed by Ed Keifer, of Port 
Huron, have purchased a three-masted schooner on the East Coast and 
brought her to the Lakes. The boat was made to earn her way to fresh 
water with a cargo for Port Huron factories and is expected to be self- 
supporting while here and offer adventure cruises for yachtsmen and Sea 
Scouts. 


hin oe 


Detroit, it appears, is to become a new Six-Metre center. Four of the 
class came to the port last season and three more this year. The latest 
addition to the fleet was brought here from Sweden by John Lord Booth. 





The curtain in sail yacht racing will be rung down by the Bayview 
Yacht Club, Detroit, September 19th, on the occasion of its annual 60-mile 
night race. This is the last important event of the local season. 


+ + + 


““Who won the Port Huron-Mackinac race this year?’’ This might be a 
logical question of the casual reader of the daily press after scanning the 
colorful reports of the greatest race in twelve years of sailing up Lake 
Huron. The confusion resulted from the division of the fleet. The crack 
boats came in to take the glory, but the premier award went to the winner 
of the good old-fashioned cruising division. In other words, the ambitious 
souls who have designed and built better and better boats each year got 


themselves so far out in front that they were caught on the end of the limb. 
+ + + 


For the past two or three years the superiority of the newer boats has 
made it evident that soon the fleet would have to be split or the discour- 
aged owners of the older craft would give up the race. All race committees 
like to have big fleets, so this year Bayview Yacht Club’s committee, 
headed by Herman Petzold, took courage and made the division. For- 
tunately, conditions for the race were ideal — everyone had a great sail 
and Petzold is still a respected member of Bayview. 

It was decided to take all of the boats which take beam and overhang 
penalties and place them in a “‘racing-cruising” division. This included 
Baccarat and Trident, two-time winners, Alsumar which came up from 
the East last year and won five, all of the trophies for which she was 
eligible, Dorjack, a new cutter, Minz, an old New York “30,” and Four 
Winds, built years ago for a Canada’s Cup race. Margaret F IV, an Eight- 
Metre with auxiliary power, was put in a special class to compete for the 
Inter-City Trophy. 

+ + + 


No one objected and the race was on. There was a good breeze at the 
start, on July 18, and a lumpy sea, to the suprise of everyone, made heavy 
going for Alsumar. It proved ideal for Baccarat and Trident and they im- 
mediately started out to put on the feature act of the show. 

Alger’s sloop swept into Mackinac Harbor 4 minutes 11 seconds ahead 
of Trident, which is close sailing for a 240-mile race on anybody’s course. 
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YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


NEW group has taken over the task of reorganizing and developing 
new facilities for the Santa Barbara Yacht Club. An ambitious 
program for the 1937 season has already been outlined. Leaders of the 
group include William 8. McGill, Major Max Fleischmann, Evan S§. 
Pillsbury II, Dwight Murphy, Silsby Spalding, Louis C. Soles, Converse 
Converse, Curtis Hutton, and John W. Stewart. 

Revival of this veteran Midcoast club probably means the return of 
the Southern California regatta to Santa Barbara next August and mem- 
bers are already at work in an attempt to secure the start of the 1937 
Honolulu race. 

+ + + 


Along the South Coast new interest is being attracted to the Eight- 
Metre Class by the announcement that Raymond Paige, now owner of the 
22-Square-Metre Catherine II, will immediately build to plans being 
prepared by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. The new yacht will be built by 
the Wilmington Boat Works, under the supervision of Merle Davis. 

Mistral, the Potter-designed “Eight”’ being built by Dittmar & Garner, 
at Newport, for William A. Bartholomae, Jr., will take the water in Sep- 
tember, immediately after her owner returns from Kiel where he is sailing 
his “Six” Mystery in the Olympic regatta. 


++ + 


The Times Cup and the Nordlinger Trophy races, two of the oldest 
annual sailing fixtures in Southern California yachting, were sailed in very 
light and variable southerly airs on July 25th and 26th, respectively. 

The 18-mile windward-leeward Times race was won by Russell 8. Sim- 
mons’ Six-Metre Ay-Ay-Ay, which beat Alfred E. Rogers’ “Six” Synnove 
by 37 seconds on corrected time. Following home were Lanai, Gallant, 
Santa Maria, Ripples, Marin, Ortie, Francesca and Catherine II. 

Commodore John Stick’s engined ‘‘ Eight” Marin, flagship of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club, took the Nordlinger event on Sunday, 32 minutes 
faster on corrected time over the 50-mile San Pedro-Point Vicente-Cata- 
lina triangle than Werner Callies’ 22-Square-Metre Ortie. Following were 
Francesca and Catherine II. 


i. oes 


Six-Metre teams of the Los Angeles and California Yacht Clubs sailed 
a four-race series to a tie in late July for the California Team Trophy, 
after the California trio had previously captured the Los Angeles Cup. 


a 


Anacapa, a 43-foot cutter from designs by John G. Alden, was completed 
in August for Robert S. Cooper, Los Angeles yachtsman, by Fellows & 
Stewart’s yard, San Pedro. Except for her slightly larger hoist of working 
canvas, Anacapa is a sister of the boat being completed by Lester Stone, 
at Oakland, for Frank B. Drake, Jr., of San Francisco. The two boats 
have a water line length of 31 feet 9 inches, 12-foot beam, and hoist 1061 
feet of working sail. 
re 


+ + 





In the three days previous to the Southern California regatta at New- 
port, “‘Hook”’ Beardslee successfully defended the Blue Star Trophy, 
emblematic of the Pacific Coast Star championship, in his world champion 
By-C. 

Beardslee’s knowledge of the vagaries of the light breezes and strong 
currents of Balboa Roads enabled him to withstand the onslaught of 
fourteen of California’s best skippers. Though she finished fifth in the third 
and final race, By-C amassed 36 points against 34 for Allan Cram’s 
Skipper II, of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


The annual 165-mile race for the Mussolini Trophy, the Pacific Coast’s 
“toughest’’ annual sailing event, will start from San Pedro, September 
9th, with the winner’s finish expected at Santa Barbara on September 11th. 
The course this year will be a 120-mile windward thrash up to Richardson 
Rock, with the yachts passing to seaward of Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Rosa and the San Miguel Islands en route, thence a run down to the finish. 
The Mussolini Trophy will be defended by Matt Walsh’s Class P cutter 
Thorobred. All ocean going sailing yachts are eligible to enter the race 
which is sponsored by the Santa Barbara Yacht Club. 

The finish of this event is expected to coincide with the arrival at 
Santa Barbara, for an overnight control stop, of the power cruisers racing 
north in the Long Beach to San Francisco race. 
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“Binker,” owned by Boyd Donaldson, is a 40-foot 
cutter. She carries a Universal “Utility Four” 


Bubbles . . . A New York visitor on the Coast last month was Hugh 
J. Chisholm’s 244-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser Aras. She came around to 
San Pedro via Havana in 20 days and is now in Hawaiian waters with 
the owner, his family and three guests. LeRoy Edwards’ 76-foot Diesel 
cruiser Arbutus, recently badly damaged in collision with a steamer off 
Avalon, has been sold by the underwriters to Bernard Blackwell, who is 
rebuilding her at the Wilmington Boat Works. Proving that auxiliary 
races are not always to the swiftest sailers, Vernon Elder’s commodious 
schooner Genevieve won the Stewart auxiliary handicap race from Wilming- 
ton to the Catalina Isthmus. 


Racing for the Roosevelt Cup 


(Continued from page 67) 


boats were flapping about Block Island and Larchmont was whistling for 
wind. The three races were cleaned up in two days, a re-sail of the first race 
being necessary because of conflicting testimony in two protests as to the 
identity of the windward mark which involved the entire fleet. In the first 
contest, Starling overtook Bacardi a mile from the finish of a 1314-mile 
windward, leeward and windward course and won by a scant 15 seconds, 
with Viking a close third. Then followed Moose, Gem, Roulette, Skjold VII, 
Lill Singva, Swing II, Monsoon II, Valiant, Ingrid and Fleetwing. 

The second race, on the morning of the 22nd, was over another windward, 
leeward and windward course, also in a moderate northeaster. Lill Singva 
led at the first mark but was caught on the run by Moose and Viking. 
Roulette was fourth, others being Starling, Valiant, Bacardi, Skjold VII, 
Gem, Monsoon II, Ingrid, Swing II and Fleetwing. Moose and Viking were 
almost tied for first place, with Starling a close third on points. 

The wind-up was the best of the series, the start being on what was left 
of the northeaster, in a reach of two miles and what was expected to be a 
run to the second mark and a beat to the finish. When the breeze let go, 
a southerly came in so promptly that not a yacht lost steerageway and 
within three minutes all were making a close fetch for the buoy, with 
Viking leading. The last stretch down the wind was a dog-leg. At the turn, 
Viking had 45 seconds on Moose and Skipper Chase, confident that he had 
the race and cup well in hand, made no effort to shift canvas. Moose jibed 
promptly at the turn and, with Art Shuman driving the high kiting spin- 
naker, caught the leader twenty yards from the line and won by seven 
seconds. 

The order of the finish of the others was Valiant, Roulette II, Lill Singva, 
Bacardi, Starling, Swing II, Monsoon II, Ingrid, Skjold VII, Gem and 
Fleetwing. 

The point score was as follows: Moose, John 8S. Lawrence, 3614; Viking, 
Alfred E. Chase, 35; Starling, Lincoln Davis, Jr., 2914; Roulette, Ernest G. 
Fay, 28; Bacardi, Ernest B. Dane, Jr., 27; Lill Singva, 1935 winner, Sabin 
P. Robinson, 26; Valiant, James T. Connolly, Jr., 22; Skjold VII, George 
Poor, 16; Gem, Ginn and Brown, 16; Swing IJ, Richard W. Blackmur, 13; 
Monsoon II, Richard Wakeman, 13; Ingrid, Miss Clare F. Dinsmore, 9; 
Fleetwing, Richard Howe, 3. Wo. U. Swan 





BLUDWORTH 


RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
provide 
Safe Navigation in All Types of Vessels 
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MARINER MODEL on ‘‘KARINA” 
Robert E. Tod’s 50 ft. Dawn Cruiser 


Water-weather-proof, withstands total submersion in hot, salt water, 
a feature found only in the BLUDWORTH Mariner Model. 
Visual Indicator and Loud Speaker 
The case may be installed flush with top of deck house. 


Radio bearings at the wheel without relaxing “lookout” 


STANDARD-ARROW 
MODEL on 
“CHIMAERA” 

A. E. Archbold’s 
Elco Cruiser 


" 2 


A compact, extremely 
accurate instrument, 
conveniently placed, 
but occupying no 
usable space 





Seven other BLUDWORTH Models—eight in all — 
for marine radio beacon navigation only, $190 upwards 


Representative BLUDWORTH equipped yachts: 
Arlis, Carolita, Oceania, Marmot, Yankee, Bambino, Marelyn, 
R’Dream, Gay Jane, Fearless II, Nellie Belle, Yarra, Karina, Chi- 


maera, Migrant, Dauntless, Sachem, Countess, Santana, Mandoo II, 
Blue Dolphin 


100% successful performance in ocean racing boats: 


1936 Bermuda Race: Edlu, Valkyrie, Apache, Spindrift, Mandoo II, 
Winsome Too, Sea Saga 


1936 Mackinac Race: Baccarat, Maruffa 
1936 Honolulu Race: Santana 


Accurate Bearings over 1000 miles 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Why do men in the 
Tropics look old at forty? 

















C= gods at twenty-five, 
old men at forty. That’s 
the penalty of living down 
near the equator. 


“Why is it that people who 
live in the tropics show the 
wrinkles and lines of old age 
in the very prime of life?” 

Reason enough, said the 
experts. The burning tropical 
sun dries up the natural oils 
of the skin, leaving the face 
like parchment, which wrin- 
kles easily. 


Women know that a dry 
skin wrinkles easily. That is 
why they use creams and 
gentle oils to keep their com- 
plexions youthful. 

Men who do not want to look 
older than they are maintain 
the natural oils in their skins 
by using Barbasol. They know 
its bland soothing oils keep the 
skin fresh, and ihe whole face 
looking alert and youthful. 


You see, Barbasol doesn’t 
dry out the skin. It’s so sooth- 
ing that thousands use it to re- 
lieve windburn and chapping. 

It gives you a smooth quick 
shave, no ingrown hairs. And 
its bland oils leave your face 
in the pink of condition. 

No brush, no lather, no rub- 
in. Just wet your face, spread 
on good old Barbasol and 
shave. 


Why look older than you are? 





BARBASOL BLADES 
now & for 15¢ 


For only fifteen cents you can now bu 
5 of those scalpel-keen Barbasol Blades 
that make shaving a joy. 

They’re going like hot cakes, men. 
Step up and get yours today. 

Shave the Barbasol way. 


Soften your whiskers with Barbasol 
Shaving Cream and mow ’em down with 
Barbasol Blades. It’s the perfect shaving 
combination. 


























YACHTING 


Clyde Series for Six-MetreT rophy Won by U.S. 


(Continued from page 31) 


using a loose-footed mainsail and 
was unable to hold Lalage in the 
breeze that had piped up after the 
course signals had been set. At the 
first mark Jill and Lalage, then 
leading, picked the wrong jibe for 
the run back to the starting line. It 
proved a bad mistake as Indian 
Scout, Lucie and Nike passed them 
on this leg. 

Both this leg and the second run 
down wind were wild sailing. Spin- 
naker booms, set high on the mast 
and well cocked up outboard by 
their lifts, repeatedly rolled into the 
water. The sea was confused and 
the steering of the yachts was often 
controlled more by the elements 
than by the helmsmen. The wind 
had breezed on, perhaps to 23 knots, 
but there was a lot more sea than 
wind. On the second turn up wind 
Indian Scout and Lalage found 
smoother water than the other 
boats and beat them all hand- 
somely, in spite of the fact that in 
making one tack Scout’s jib sheet 
jammed and she got in irons. Jill 
worked past.Lucie and Nike (which 
also had trouble with a jammed jib 
sheet), while Mood held Vorsa safe. 
On the second run down wind (it 
may have blown 28 to 30 in the 
puffs) Nike’s spinnaker got away 
from her crew, ripped from head to 
foot and got under the boat. Jiil’s 
spinnaker caught on one of the jib’s 
snaphooks and tore for about nine 
feet. Lucie passed Jill to leeward in 


that second run down wind, and the 


order of the finish was Indian 
Scout, Lalage, Lucie, Jill, Nike, 
Melita, Mood, Vorsa. This made 
Scout the only Six-Metre that ever 
injured a man on a bicycle one day 
and won an international yacht 
race the next. 

_ The second race was triangular, 
fourteen miles in length. The start- 
ing line was laid off Largs, in 
about the same place as the day 
before. The wind was from the same 
direction, but this day it never got 
over 15 miles an hour, at times 
dropping to as little as eight. Under 
these conditions Mood had the legs 
of the fleet. Seward Johnson’s start 
was delayed and he did not cross 
the starting line until seconds after 
the gun. Indian Scout and Lucie 
had quite a cross tacking match in 
covering Nike and Vorsa up the 
wind, while Jill and Melita, which 
had gone off together to the north- 
ward, found rather more sea and 
less wind than the rest of the fleet. 
Mood continued to lengthen her 
lead throughout and won the race 
by a handsome margin with Lalage 
second. Lucie nosed out Indian 
Scout for third place by one second. 
Nike was timed one second ahead 
of Vorsa, with Vorsa one second 
ahead of Jill, which, in turn, led 
Melita by nine seconds. 





After a Sunday of rest, if one can 
call acceptance of boundless Scotch 
hospitality ‘‘rest,” the weather 
on Monday furnished a test of 
the judgment, cool-headedness and 
capacity of Mr. James Napier and 
his confreres on the Race Commit- 
tee. When it came time to hoist 
course signals, a starting line was 
made close to Toward Point and a 
South course was signaled for a 
windward and leeward race — and 
then the wind began to haul. Just 
before starting time, the postpone- 
ment signal was set and the course 
was signaled as “SW.” Again all the 
preliminaries, with the exception of 
the actual start, were observed. 
Then came a further postponement 
and a “follow me” signal. The 
Clyde is a deep estuary and the 
committee boat was anchored in 
some 30 fathoms. It took quite a 
while to get her anchor and for her 
to steam clear across the Clyde to a 
point off the Renfrew shore. Here 
the race was eventually started on a 
course “‘ West,” three and one-half 
miles to windward and return, 
twice around, at 2:45 p.m. The wind 
varied in strength from about seven 
to 14 knots. 

Apparently, the American skip- 
pers, having seen the wind shift 
from South to SW and then to 
west, decided the chances were 
good that it would continue to haul 
somewhat more to the northward; 
the British team realized that as 
the wind then was, the starting 
line appeared to favor the port 
tack and started as far from the 
committee boat and as close to the 
buoy end of the line as they could 
get. All four of the American boats 
were bothering one another and all 
four of the British boats were 
bothering one another. Because of 
interference of her team mates, 
Lucie tacked to port and Melita 
did so for the same reason. Due to 
their close proximity and the fact 
that Indian Scout was close aboard 
to windward of them, the other 
three British boats were unable to 
tack for some time. The American 
guess on the wind was lucky, for it 
shifted from West to WNW and the 
boats which were able to take the 
port tack early gained a distinct 
advantage. Though badly headed 
on this tack, they were soon able to 
lay the weather mark on the star- 
board tack. Jill, which had tacked 
to port at the same time as Melita, 
rather got the best breaks and was 
first at the weather mark, with 
Lucie second. On the run back to 
the committee boat Lucie caught 
Jill and these two leading yachts 
were timed in a dead heat at the 
end of the first round. Lucie took 
the starboard tack after rounding 
and Jill went the port, which em- 
barrassed Melita and Vorsa when 
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they came along perhaps a minute 
astern of the two leaders. 

In an effort to have the spinnaker 
ready for breaking out after round- 
ing the weather mark, Mood’s 
crew hoisted it before rounding. 
It broke out of its stops and both 
clew and tack got away so that it 
flew from the masthead like a flag. 
On the run home the wind turned 
rather spotty, Lucie, in the lead, 
being practically becalmed, while 
Jill brought up a freshening breeze 
that seemed to favor her more than 
the others. At the finish she was 
only a half dozen boat lengths 
astern of Lucie. Then followed 
Melita, Vorsa, Nike, Indian Scout, 
Mood and Lalage. 

At the start of the last race, the 
second triangular one, the British 
helmsmen plainly got the better of 
their American competitors. Five 
minutes after the start Lalage was 
covering Lucie, Nike was covering 
Indian Scout, Vorsa was covering 
Jill, and Melita was covering Mood. 
Struggle as they would, the Ameri- 
cans, except for Mood, could not get. 
clear. Mood managed to work her 
way past Melita. At the first mark 
the British team was leading on 
points by 2014 to 16. The second leg 
was a broad reach with spinnakers. 
Lucie’s running ability stood her in 
good stead and she passed Lalage 
to leeward, to take first place. 
Indian Scout got by Vorsa, also to 
leeward, so that the order at the 
second mark and also at the end of 
the first round, was Lucie, Lalage, 
Nike, Indian Scout, Vorsa, Jill, 
Mood and Melita, putting the 
Americans in the lead. Once more 
the windward leg gave an oppor- 
tunity to all hands to show what 
they could do in handling Genoa 
jibs in a series of short cross tacks. 
The American crews proved slightly 
superior. Lucie kept Lalage thor- 
ougly covered, while Indian Scout 
worked past Nike and Jill got away 
from Vorsa. Mood, which was sail- 
ing comparatively free from inter- 


ference, sailed the last round faster 
than any other boat. She nearly 
collared Vorsa at the last turning 
mark, Vorsa denying her an overlap 
by hanging on to her spinnaker 
until the very last instant; in fact, 
she held on so long that both tack 
and clew got away from the crew, 
as the Mood’s spinnaker did the day 
before, and for a while on the close 
reach home it floated freely in the 
breeze. It is all very well for our 
British competitors to pay us the 
flattering compliment of imitating 
our technique, but the technique 
of a masthead spinnaker used as a 
flag is not recommended for future 
contests. 

The American yachts showed no 
outstanding superiority over their 
competitors on any particular point 
of sailing but, rather, their success 
must be attributed to relatively 
slight superiorities which, combined, 
gave them the advantage. In so far 
as mechanical devices are concerned, 
the British have fully caught up 
with the Americans and Lalage, 
the new Nicholson-designed boat 
from Burnham-on-Crouch, had a 
few gadgets that may be ahead of 
anything that we can show. On the 
other hand, the British crews have 
not had as many years of experience 
in handling Genoa jibs with an 
adequate number of winches as 
have American crews and, in 
fairly hard weather, particularly, 
it seemed that the American boats 
gained half a length or so each time 
they tacked. 

To summarize, the conduct of the 
series was such as to maintain the 
high traditions of sportsmanship 
which have been set in past races 
for the British-American Cup, and 
the handling of the series by the 
Race Committee was a model of its 
kind. The hospitality of our Scotch 
hosts could have been exceeded no- 
where, and the members of the 
American team proved themselves 
fitting representatives afloat and 
ashore. 


Larchmont’s Race Week 


(Continued from page 49) 


AtLantic Crass, Div. 2: White Cloud, 
Wm. & Frederick Rockefeller, 65 (wins 
on places); Bee IJ, Douglas C. Scott, 
65; Cearban, Wm. S. Mahoney, 60; 
Uado IT, Stamford White, 59; Snapper, 
John Lovejoy, 59. 


Hanpicap Crass, Div. 3: Yes, G. R. 
Corwin, 19; Quest, G. Hoffman, Jr., 17; 
Sayonara II, H. S. Hendricks, 15. 


HanpicaP Crass, Div. 4: Eleanor, R. 
Schloss, 26 (wins on places); Ho Hum, 
L. N. Gillette, 26; Nike, Howell C. 
Perrin, 23. 


Star Cuass, Div. 1: Rascal, F. E. 
Campbell, 177; Andiamo III, John 
Taylor Arms, Jr., 176; Migs, Stanley 
K. Turner, Jr., 173; Sunny, J. W. 
Smith & M. Sykes, 171; Shucks, 
J. H. White, 168. 


Star Crass, Div. 2: Gypsy, G. W. 
Elder & Gordon Curry, 142; Thetis, 


G. W. Vaughan, Jr., 140; Jay, Stanley 
Ogilvy, 1386; Alpha II, Sidney Treat, 
131; Orion, Walter Pierson, Jr., 129. 


INDIAN Harpor Pirates: Billy Bones, 
John Hutchinson, 31; Blackbeard, 
Bill & Pete Henderson, 28; Alert, 
Donald Middleton, 27; Penzance, 
John Jesup, 27. 


Snire Crass: Challenge, Philip Ben- 
son, Jr., 149; Armade, A. M. Deacon, 
135; Patsy, B. A. Hinman, 115. 


WEE Scor Cuass: Ahoy, Lois Mac- 
Intyre, 144; Sunshine, Dorothy 
Quartrup, 143; Wee Bess, Elizabeth 
Craighead, 128; Fortune, John D. 
Seaman, 128. 


Larchmont Diamond Class series 
won by Bob Simpson. 


New Rochelle Rainbow Class Series 
won by Bob Cross. 











Boatinc isn’t much fun 
if the stern is constantly send- 
ing jiggles and jars of vibration 
throughout the ship, from the 
dishes in the galley to the teeth 
in your head. 

Vibration’s chief cause is 
wear in bearing and _ shaft. 
Banish the cause and you have 
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Wh D0 YOU MEAN - 
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smooth sailing—not for one 
but for many seasons. Equip 
with Goodrich Cutless Rubber 
Bearings. The soft rubber 
outlasts any other material by 
years. No metal-to-metal con- 
tact. Vibrations of the shaft 
are insulated from the hull. 
Also, the soft rubber depresses 
so that grit can’t score. the 
shaft. Bearing and shaft both 
last years longer, keep a close 
fit, prevent vibration, reduce 
costs. 

Make your pleasure boat 
all the name implies—equip 
with Goodrich Cutless Bear- 
ings. For prices and data 
write— 


Lucian Q. Morfitt, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, CHIO 
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DORADE 


the Winner 


and 
SANTANA 
Second in the 


HONOLULU RACE 


were designed by 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 








E.L.W.CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








OLUMBIAN 


\ S* BRONZE 
(Propellers 


give both maximum speed and more 
miles per gallon. Specify a Columbian 
at no extra cost. 

Let us send you the Columbian Booklet. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N.Y. 
Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 












YACHTING 


Neptune and the 1936 Bermuda Race 


(Continued from page 46) 


If my information is correct, I 
have sailed in every ocean yacht 
race in which there has been loss of 
life since that dreadful day in 1866 
when half a watch was washed over- 
board by one wave. I remember 
that wild night in the Irish Sea when 
Colonel Hudson lost his life; I 
remember the uncomfortable night 
off Montauk when the perfection of 
the gallant rescue by the Jolie Brise 
just missed complete success when 
Clarence Kozlay went down, and I 
was experiencing substantially the 
same sort of weather, although 
about two hundred miles distant, 
as the Hamrah experienced when 
Mr. Ames went overboard and his 
two sons gave their lives in trying 
unsuccessfully to save his. I had a 
dreadful fear that the 1936 race 
might also claim its toll. It is a great 


tribute to our modern ocean racing 
boats and our modern ocean racing 
sailors that they all came through, 
although seven boats put back — 
and that is too many. 

It is hard to resist the temptation 
to quote from Kipling’s The Last 
Chanty: ‘‘Then spake the souls of 
the gentlemen adventurers . . . 


‘Heave or sink it, 
Leave or drink it, 
We were masters of the sea.’”’ 


As a matter of fact, I do not think 
that in the bottom of his heart old 
man Neptune was really disap- 
pointed. I have it on good authority 
from a friend of a cousin of Davy 
Jones that when the final reports 
were in, Neptune was heard to 
growl, “Good boats and good 
boys!” 


“Indian Scout’ Wins at Hanko 


(Continued from page 47) 


now quite dark. Soon she was about 
with us after her, the wind be- 
ginning to freshen and head us. 
Lully, down to leeward, had tacked 
earlier. We had to tack several 
times to cover Jan while Lully was 
going like a train of cars. We 
rounded No. 1 just ahead of her, 
both boats making ‘conversational 
roundings” — meaning that plenty 
was wrong, at least in the opinion 
of the skippers. 

On the run back we pulled away 
from Lully, then Jan came up and 
the two had a luffing match. We 
felt we had to cover them both as 
Sweden had already won a race, 
while Irmi V went straight for the 
mark. On the reach to the finish, 
we brought up hard on Norwegian 
bed rock and Jimmy Smith raised 
the question as to whether five 
Americans could get credit for fin- 
ishing a race by swimming across 
the line without their boat. The 
times were: Irmi V, 2:20:16; In- 
dian Scout, 2:21:38; Ian III, 2:22: 
35; Lully II, 2:23:00; K.D.Y., 
2:32:05. So Norway and Denmark 
were eliminated, and the three sur- 
vivors each had a race to her credit. 

The fourth race was sailed in a 
whistling southwester which raised 
a steep sea. Jan got the best berth 
at the start, with Scout just under 
her, but clear, and Irmi to leeward. 
There was a heavy cross slop which 
seemed to bother the American 
boat less than the others. Soon we 
were all headed for Misingen, with 
Scout throwing the sea in the air and 
loving it. A few minutes after the 
start there was a sound like the rat- 
tle of tin cans and we saw Jan’s 
mast crumple over her side and 
leave her wallowing. Then the wire 
on our outhaul let go and we lost 
six or seven minutes repairing it, 


finally lowering the sail to do so. 
When we got going again, the Ger- 
man was a long way ahead. We gave 
chase but at the finish were 29 sec- 
onds astern, making the score: 
Germany, two races, U.S. one. 

Next day was the Fourth of July 
and it blew about twenty miles an 
hour from the southwest with a lit- 
tle longer sea. This time the finish- 
ing times were: Indian Scout, 2:24: 
14; Irmi V, 2:26:55; Ian ITT, 2:28: 
50. 

On the following day it blew 
harder than ever and the sea was 
steep near the starting line and off 
Misingen. All the boats were reefed 
and we had not sailed far before the 
pump was put to work. Near Mis- 
ingen the sea was so mean that we 
stood farther away and found the 
waves longer. We tried to protect 
our lead conservatively, and Scout 
was never headed. On the last 
broad reach, spinnakers were set 
and it was exciting to see the boat 
plane. Occasionally every inch of 
her length was immersed, from the 
stem to the tip of her stern, water 
being thrown up so high on each 
side that the crew could hardly see 
out. Charlie Meyer said that the 
skipper was paying too much at- 
tention to this performance and he 
was right; our competitors had cut 
closer to shore and were gaining. 

The wind was blowing so hard 
that we could hardly hear the win- 
ning gun and the crew scarcely 
realized what had happened until 
Scout rounded up to her mooring, 
her rigging wet half way to the mast- 
head, and her competitors cheered 
her as a last gesture of the good 
sportsmanship which characterized 
the series. The times of the last race 
were: Indian Scout, 2:14: 05; Irmi 
V, 2:16:44; Ian III, 2:19: 07. 
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Light Airs and Dismastings Mark 
Chicago-Mackinac Race 


(Continued from page 38) 


roughly north northeast, and with a 
dead beat confronting him it 
seemed to our experienced skipper 
that he would find more wind in the 
middle of the lake than along the 
Illinois shore. At any rate, not long 
after nightfall we took in our jib 
topsail and Jenny (guinny to you 
and me, Skipper) and got down to 
our three working lowers. On the 
starboard tack we then sailed west 
of north toward the Wisconsin 
shore in a breeze which we esti- 
mated to be blowing no harder than 
15 to 18 miles. Although I had as- 
sured my shipmate that it always 
blew too much when I had the mis- 
fortune to take part in a long dis- 
tance race, this was the heaviest 
weather that we encountered in 
just under three days of going. So 
imagine my surprise on learning 
when we reached Mackinac that no 
fewer than four yachts had been 
dismasted and that eleven with- 
drew from the race because of stress 
of weather, or something. Which is 
why Correspondent Bob Haynie 
covered the other end of the fleet, as 
predicted. 

My shipmates, having perceived 
by Sunday morning that I was ut- 
terly useless in fresh water racing, 
not even knowing enough to dip a 
cup over the lee rail when I was 
thirsty but always diving into the 
bilge for a can of beer, thrust a sex- 
tant into my hand and ordered me 
to do my stuff. This led to an ex- 
change of compliments which is 
probably unique in the annals of 
racing. I asked Bob for a D.R. posi- 
tion to work from and without 
bothering to put on his specs he 
made a check mark on the map 
(chart to us Down Easters, Skipper) 
a few miles east of Milwaukee and 
said that would do well enough. I 
took a sight and worked it and when 
I found my line running within 
three and a half miles of Bob’s posi- 
tion I exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, the skip- 
per’s a pretty good dead-reckoner!”’ 

Later when he was relieved at the 


~ helm he came below and asked how 


my sight had worked out. I told 
him. ‘ Well,” said he, “‘you must be 
a pretty good navigator.” 

At noon, however, when I got a 
sight for latitude I informed him 
that we were five miles north of his 
estimated position. He took my cor- 
rection without umbrage, declaring 
that he had just sighted a ferry 
from Grand Haven passing astern 
of us. With that I put sextant and 
work book away, for I had stumbled 
into the secret of navigating a boat 
in the Mackinac Race. You cross an 
ore carrier for Gary, Ind., with a 
car ferry out of Ludington or Frank- 
fort, Mich., and you get your fix. 
Some day I hope Bob and I can sail 
together in a Bermuda race when I 


shall ask him to cross a low-powered 
steamer for the Gulf with a Halifax 
salt schooner and see what his get 
is. 

Our position having been deter- 
mined, we sailed the port tack in a 
lightening head wind and in late 
afternoon arrived off Little Sable 
Point on the east side of the lake. 
Here, for the first time in many 
hours, we fell in with several of our 
competitors. Identified among these 
were Intrepid and Hope of the rac- 
ing division which had started an 
hour ahead of us, and the yawl 
Maruffa, the ketch Ponjola and the 
schooner Elizabeth of our own class. 
Inasmuch as a good many of the 
wise cases of beer were down on 
Elizabeth which had won a couple of 
previous races and as other tipsters 
had staked their liquids on Maruffa, 
we felt as we crossed the bow of the 
latter that we had tacked forth and 
back across the lake to some pur- 


pose. 

That night the wind faired a little 
and before I turned in for my six- 
hour watch below our wily skipper 
informed me that he hoped to hug 
the eastern shore and be around 
Point Betsie in the forenoon watch. 
But when next I saw the light of day 
the miraging bluffs of Wisconsin 
were to leeward of us and I learned 
that we were but a few miles south 
of the Sturgeon Bay Canal. As our 
position put us forty-five miles west 
of Point Betsie (which is to the 
Mackinac race what Point ‘‘B”’ is 
to a transatlantic race) I concluded 
that Bob had abandoned racing in 
favor of sight-seeing. We tacked 
ship as the wind began to fail and 
during a day in which I took nu- 
merous sights of ore freighters, car 
ferries and unidentified tramps, we 
worked slowly back to the Michigan 
side. 

Mr. Stone, was I amazed at this 
juncture! As we closed with the 
Manitou Islands, which mark the 
first break in the Michigan shore as 
it falls away to Mackinac Straits, I 
scanned the northern horizon for a 
glimpse of our competitors. None 
were there, for the simple reason 
that the fastest of them (with the 
sole exception of the sloop Intrepid, 
which led from start to finish) were 
all down to leeward of us. We had a 
lovely view, for instance, of Ma- 
ruffa, a handsome yacht of Phil 
Rhodes’ design, and when I finish 
this I’m going to sit down and 
write Phil that I hope her stern is 
as beautiful as her bow. He can 
take it after what he did with Kira- 
wan in the Bermuda race. Then we 
saw Rubaiyat, which is as lovely a 
racing cutter as I’ve ever seen in the 
cruising division, hull down in the 
bight below Sleeping Bear Point. 
And then we picked up Hope and 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection against destructive 


Teredos. 


EMERALD-—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 


racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, ‘to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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When you send a peewee out to doa 
man-sized job, you're apt to get into 
trouble. That applies to a lot of boats, 
and to plenty of motor installations 
we've run across. 


Here’s a case where a man’s been 
struggling along getting 11 miles an 


hour until he repowered with a Uni- 
versal, costing no more than his 
original installation, but giving hima 
30% increase in speed. 

Here’s a fellow whose 36’ cruiser was 
greeted with cheers at every gas pump 
from Larchmont to Bar Harbor — 
until he repowered with a Universal. 
Then he cut gas consumption 50%, 
without any sacrifice in speed. 

Here’s another, whose boat vibrated 
enough to shake the teeth out of every 


passenger aboard, until he repowered 
with Universal. Then, because he had 
an honest marine motor honestly 
built, he could purr —_ with wide- 
open throttle and scarcely know the 
engine was running. 


Yes sir, it takes a marine motor to do 
a marine job, and that’s what you get 
from Universal. That’s why so many 
experienced boat owners are repower- 
ing with Universal. Why not figure on 
getting faster, lower-cost, trouble-free 
service from your boat next year by in- 
stalling one of the new Universals? 
There’s a size for ‘most every boat 
between 14 and 70 feet, and 122 models 
to choose from. Your request will 
bring the whole oe | on the right 
Universal for your hull. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 Universal Drive 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 
44 Warren Street, New York City 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Universal 
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Dimensions 
L.O.A. 30/0” 1 
L.W.L. 25’0” E 
Beam 10’6” 


THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yawl, 
Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
a Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 
i. makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
Mi possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 
outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
sea. Write for circulars. 


3’ g’' 


f/ . -\ General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
. prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 

as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
/ : ; sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 

ne. Ee ~\ each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
i : cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 

















CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 
the prices are. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 











This white STBYS white! 








DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New @) DULUZX 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 














Princess in the racing class, and as 
the wind in Manitou Passage failed 
we sighted Bagheera, Ponjola and 
Elizabeth creeping up on us. 

So the skipper made one of his 
prompt decisions and went north 
of the Manitou Islands, finding as 
we crossed Maruffa’s bow that she 
had gained a lot on us as we fetched 
in toward the land. Princess like- 
wise went northabout, slipping 
ahead of us in the light going, and 
to her action I ascribed the only 
piece of real luck that had fallen 
Bob’s way. Princess was becalmed 
close to North Manitou and Bob, 
seeing her plight, promptly tacked 
out again and avoided the flat spot. 
By so doing he gained three and a 
half hours on her at the finish line. 
In the brilliant afternoon light we 
saw all our other friends making 
slow work of it south of the Mani- 
tous. 

During the night, however, we 
had our only piece of bad luck when 
the wind hauled from northeast to 
southwest in the twinkling of an 
eye and gave to Rubaiyat and some 
of the others everything we had 
taken away from them. So now, 
Skipper, I convey you to the tent on 
Mackinac Island from which the 
officials traditionally time the fin- 
ish. It is morning of the third day 
and Intrepid and Rubaiyat are in. 
Hope has grounded while cutting 
a corner of Graham Shoals, but has 
sent three men up the mast and the 
rest to the bow and has sailed her- 
self off in time to save her allowance 
from Intrepid. Bob’s wife and 
daughter are in the tent along with 





YACHTING 


the families of others of the con- 
tenders, and conjecture runs rife as 
to the identity of the boat behind 
the parachute spinnaker which is 
now sighted approaching Graham 
Shoals. 

According to our old friend Clin- 
ton DeWitt, who was scouting for 
me in the tent, comments ran some- 
thing like this. “It’s probably 
Elizabeth. She has won oftener than 
any other boat.” 

“No, I bet it’s Bagheera. Bob 
Benedict made an awful mistake 
selling her.” 

“You’re dead wrong. It’s Valky- 
rie. He beat Bagheera with her last 
year and why in Heaven’s name did 
he have to sell her and saddle him- 
self with a slow tub like Southern 
Cross?” 

“You're all of you wet. It’s a 
yawl and that enormous new para- 
chute means only one thing. It’s 
Maruffa.” 

“Yes, and that other boat be- 
hind her is Ponjola, a ketch with 
500 more square footage than 
Southern Cross. Wonder where she 
is, by the way.” 

But, Skipper, I can assure you 
that everybody was haywire with 
the exception of Bob’s family who 
were too excited to speak. The lead- 
ing boat was Southern Cross and the 
next one was Maruffa which gave 
us more than three hours. Bob beat 
her by six minutes boat for boat 
and cleaned up in Class A. And 
honest, Skipper, I don’t -see how 
you have the nerve to call me a 
mug hunter when I can describe for 
you a race that finished like that. 


No Contest! 
(Continued from page 44) 


start later. Miss Canada II had 
not taken kindly to Lake George 
and refused to pump enough water 
to keep her engine properly cooled. 
Her propeller never made a revo- 
lution. El Torbellino had snapped a 
3%-inch bolt which held her starter 
in place and, having none to replace 
it, had sent a hurried call to all the 
garages and service stations in the 
vicinity. She, too, might make the 
second heat. Notre Dame was 
crippled beyond repair. 

As Impshi completed her first 
heat, and the scrappy little group 
of ‘‘225’s” roared around the course 
at better than 50 miles per hour 
there was still a little to look for- 
ward to. Some of the other Gold 
Cup entries might come out and at 
least try for a heat or lap record 
although, by failing to start in the 
first heat, they had passed up the 
Gold Cup. 

But these hopes, too, came to 
nothing. As the gun barked for the 
second heat, Impshi crossed the 
line without a:sign of any of the 
other entries. As the unreliability of 
the whole fleet became more and 
more apparent, officials began to 


ponder what course to take if Imp- 
shi, too, should break down. There 
was nothing in the rules to limit the 
length of time she might stay on 
the course to make her own repairs. 
The best solution seemed to be to 
allow her to stay until dark and 
then disqualify her for failing to 
carry running lights. But Don was 
too canny a driver to permit such 
an eventuality. 

The second heat for the Gold Cup 
passed placidly and the ‘‘225’s” 
popped out and were again led by 
Snail II, driven by Hugh Gingras, 
and Zippy II, with John Shade at 
the wheel. These two took first and 
second positions at the start of 
each of the ten-mile heats and in- 
creased their leads consistently, the 
Governor Lehman Trophy going to 
Snail IT. 

As the ‘225’s” finished, the 
crowd started home and only a 
handful of officials remained to 
hear a radio announcer dramatize 
the one exciting moment of the 
third Gold Cup heat. With only a 
lap and a half to go, Impshi sud- 
denly slowed down and almost 
stopped — but it was only in defer- 
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ence to the wash of a large steamer 
starting home with her weary spec- 
tators. A few minutes later Kaye 
Don and Winton Buick, his me- 
chanic, stepped ashore to receive 
the Gold Cup, the reward for a 
careful race with an old engine 
pushing an older boat — in practice 
as well as theory. 

A summary of the boats and the 
evils that befell them follows: 

El Lagarto, George Reis’ old 
Hacker-built hull, had a new 700 
hp. Reis-Menasco engine, not su- 
percharged. The ‘Leaping Lizard”’ 
had shown plenty of speed with her 
new motor but had been haunted 
by bearing trouble; her engine had 
been out twice in the three days 
preceding the race. 

El Torbellino, designed, built, 
owned and driven by Al Bobrick of 
Long Beach, California, is a 15- 
footer which, above water, looks for 
all the world like an outboard, but 
is powered with a 728-cubic-inch 
Wright aeroplane motor. When the 
bolt on her starter let go, the starter 
shifted and sheared off several 
teeth so that, even after a new bolt 
was found, the engine could not be 
started. . 

Miss Canada II, owned and 
driven by Harold Wilson of To- 
ronto, is a brand new boat with a 
new type 12-cylinder opposed pis- 
ton engine designed by Miller for 
aeroplane use. She was completed 
too late for a trial and could not 
hope to have finished the 90 miles 
without mishap, even if she had 
been able to start. Insufficient cool- 
ing water laid her low. 

Delphine VIII, one of Horace 
Dodge’s fleet, was to have been 
driven by Benny Hill. Her unusu- 
ally broad hull was designed by 
Fred Cooper and she was reputed to 
be putting out 750 hp. with the 
“souped” 16-cylinder Miller for- 


merly used in Jmpshi. She arrived 
a scant twelve hours before the 
start, after a non-stop from De- 
troit, rushed against time to get 
ready and, after running down one 
battery in attempting to start her 
engine, found she had no spare 
battery. 

Notre Dame, Herbert Mendel- 
son’s big mile record holder, pow- 
ered by the notorious old 24-cylin- 
der Duesenberg, supercharged and 
with open stack exhausts, arrived 
late the preceding afternoon. She 
was taken out immediately by Clel 
Perry, her designer and driver. In a 
short ten-mile run she burned up a 
universal joint. A replacement was 
rushed to Lake George from De- 
troit by a special plane. Her corps 
of mechanics worked all night put- 
ting in new air vents abaft her step, 
changing her bottom, getting ready 
for the new universal, and other 
last minute jobs. Next morning 
she went two and one-half miles, 
one-thirty-sixth of the Gold Cup 
Course. 

Next to El Lagarto, Impshi was 
the oldest hull in the list of entries. 
She was designed by George F. 
Crouch and built in 1925. She is 
powered with a supercharged 625- 
cubic-inch Packard engine of old 
vintage. She arrived several days in 
advance, made no last minute 
changes or adjustments, and took 
the Gold Cup. 

There has been considerable com- 
ment on the lack of suitable stock 
engines available to Gold Cup con- 
tenders. In four of the six entries in 
this year’s contest, the engines were 
never given a chance to perform. In 
two cases, starting equipment failed, 
in the third it was cooling equip- 
ment and in the fourth, power 
transmitting equipment. 

Can the engine be blamed for 
these failures? 


Gold Cup Race. Three Heats, 30 miles each 


First Heat 
Boat Owner Time Speed Best Lap 
Sa ere Horace E. Dodge 38:49 46 .392 50.28 
eer George Reis D.N.F. 
Second Heat 
NS ie Pd rat kd pus ae eake oA 41:13 43 .689 47 .37 
Third Heat 
LETT SURREIET  EE OaT RE OreCs rE cr 38:13 47.120 
Average speed, Jmpshi, 45.734; total time, 1:53:15 
Governor Lehman Trophy. Two Heats, 10 miles each 
1st 2d Total 
Boat Driver heat heat points 
RT 0 Hugh Gingras, Rock- 

OS EV Te ear Cre he Pere re First First 800 
re John Shade, Phila..... Second Second 600 
Baby Toots II. ..Warner Steinbach, Mil- 

SS ee D.N.F. 225 
Canadian Capers, Gordon Olive, Ottawa.. Fourth D.N.F. 169 
ESS ee EK. D. Weeks, Des 

PETE TOOT ERT D.N.F. 95 
ee Dr. R. E. Wolf, Uh- 

we, Tid... wo cc ncceacssssss+ Sith Third 320 
Riptide III... .... Albert Schwarzler, New 

, Seventh D.N.S. 71 


Time — First heat, Snail II, 11:40 1-5; speed, 51.429 m.p.h. Second 
heat, Snail IJ, 11:58 1-5; speed, 50.139 m.p.h. 
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the 90 footer Mr. Jay Holmes dreamed is 


Mr. Jay Holmes dreamed the SEMLOH. 
Mr. Louis L. Tieman, architect, inter- 
preted his ideas to Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 
who built this intensely interesting, 
future-forecasting yacht. 


AECO EQUIPPED 


Like many another distinguished craft 
she weighs anchor with an AECO Type 
T Windlass. In addition, there’s an 
AECO motor driven davit winch on 
each of the four davits. 






AECO Type T 
No. 2 Windlass 










Division American Engineering 
Co., 2432 AramingoAve., Phila. 
Other Products—Taylor Stokers, 
Lo-HedHoists, Hele thewPamen 
Motors and Transmissions. 
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TUF-FLEX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 

Libbey * Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 









































hands... 


of all the old, obsolete, unworkable lavatory equipment. 
No more pumps that spit and cough—washbowls and 
sinks that spill water—toilets that refuse to function! 

Now I’ve got W-C “Dependable” Lavatory Pumps 
that pump water, not wind—a wash bowl and galley sink 
that keep water off the floor—and even the ladies praise 
the “Seaclo” Toilet I have installed. 

How about your own boat? If you have any unsatisfac- 
tory galley or lavatory fixtures, take my advice—don’t 
fuss with them—throw them overboard! Then, go to your 
nearest marine dealer and have him show you the W-C 
Line of Marine Equipment. It’s “DEPENDABLE”! 


Witcox. Crrrrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

















15’ NIMBLET 
First prize in the Cape Cod photo con- 
test. Write contest manager for details 


A MONTHLY PAYMENT 


to help you to buy your 1937 3 
CAPE COD BOAT 


We recommend your writing for 
details promptly so you may utilize 
this purchase plan in buying any one 
of our 37 standardized designs of 
sailboats, power boats, skiffs and 
dories for delivery in 1937. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


PLAN 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: : 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 


NAME 












ADDRESS. 
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Southern California Regatta at Newport Harbor 


(Continued from page 28) 


strongest competition in the Blue 
Star and Santa Barbara Lipton 
Trophy series was eliminated, and 
Beardslee romped around the course 
each day in the lead of the fleet to 
run up 1364 points, the real fight 
being for second, third and other 
places. Here Arthur Macrate of 
Long Beach, in Zoa, finally beat out 
his fleet mate, Frankie Lippman in 
Pat Riot, and they placed second 
and third, respectively. Fourth 
place went to the Streeton boys, 
Robert and Jack, of Santa Monica, 
in Barbara J., while fifth position 
was a tie between young Walter 
Sumner of San Diego in Pal IT, and 
his brother Billy in White Cap II. 

In the ‘‘Sacred Sixes,” as they 
are known on the Coast, Bill Slater, 
son of the commodore of the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club, put the old 
timer Lanai up to top place each 
day for five successive races, the 
best efforts on the part of every 
famous West Coast Six-Metre skip- 
per, Ted Conant, ef al (except for 
Bartolomae, who is at Kiel with 
Mystery II), failing to dislodge 
him. Some sailing for a youngster in 
a class that races as closely as this 
one! Another old war horse, Al 
Rogers’ Synnove, finished second for 
the series, followed by Russ Sim- 
mons’ Ay-Ay-Ay, Commodore Don- 
ald Douglas’ Gallant, Dick Schay- 
er’s Naiad, Saleema and Ripples. 
Seven “Sixes” competed, the same 
number as last year. 

Nine Pacific Coast Class sloops 
(two less than last summer) gave 
much pleasure to the audience with 
their daily scraps, and little trouble 


to the judges; in fact, no real pro- 
tests were mentioned to the public 
and few boats were disqualified. 
Joe Jessop, of San Diego, took first 
place with Ni-Ni-Nie, Brother 
George making it a family affair 
with Wings in second place. Gid- 
dings Brothers’ Windy placed third, 
while Imp and Scamp, which 
placed second and first a year ago, 
could take only fourth and fifth 
this year, showing the close compe- 
tition in this growingly popular 
class. With one Eight-Metre, the 
old Marin, converted into an auxil- 
iary (now the flagship of Commo- 
dore John Stick of the California 
Yacht Club), and another, Owen 
Churchill’s Angelita, in Kiel taking 
a dreadful beating in the Olympic 
races, Pierpont Davis had no com- 
petition for Santa Maria. So he 
sailed under handicap in the “‘P” 
and “Q” classes (with six entries), 
the series going to Marin on handi- 
cap, Santa Maria taking second 
place. 

In the big craft, Commodore 
Douglas’ Endymion and Wiman and 
Mitchell’s Patolita each took a race, 
and then the series went to Endy- 
mion when the “Pat” failed to 
start on the last day. In the X and 
Y Class, George Johnson’s Ocean 
Warf took the series with Burton 
Baldwin’s Trade Wind second. 
There were six starters. The 22- 
Square-Metre title went to Cather- 
ine II, owned by Raymond Paige. 

Three Class R sloops completed 
the outside racing picture with 
Gartsman Gould’s Angela taking 
the title. 


Claud Worth—An Appreciation 


(Continued from page 24) 


maker’s provided an American 
watch for Mrs. Worth, and we 
found a ten-pound box of tea, which 
evidently had to be smuggled aboard 
by some negotiation with the Cus- 
toms guard in charge. Up the gang- 
way marched files of troops and I 
parted sadly with my friend, never 
to meet again. One of his dreams, a 
cruise to the West Indies and then 
to the coast of Maine, was never to 
be realized. 

In April, 1919, he wrote: ‘ All my 
life I have done everything, whether 
work or play, with rather immod- 
erate energy; last month, on my 
way to the hospital, I collapsed. 
The work of the last four years ap- 
pears to have affected my heart, 
and I am forbidden to haul on a 
rope for the next two or three 
months. Now I may steer and navi- 
gate, and in fine weather wear spot- 
less white ducks; this will be my 
first experience in yachting.” I 
have been told that even when in 
health for several days preceding 


an eye operation he dared not touch 
a line or do any hard work that 
might affect the delicacy of his 
touch. 

In November of the same year 
the weak heart was aggravated by 
severe abdominal trouble, necessi- 
tating the first of a series of opera- 
tions which ultimately proved fatal. 
Tern IV, built in 1924, was sailed 
for several seasons, but with the 
help of two paid hands; in 1929 Dr. 
Worth was obliged to give up his 
practice, moving to Helford Bar, a 
little town near Falmouth, where he 
built a house of fieldstone gathered 
in the neighborhood. For sailing he 
contented himself with a sloop, 
Swift, 23 feet water line and 8 feet 
breadth. In 1933 he and Mrs. 
Worth made a voyage to India to 
visit Tom, now grown up. In 1935 
he tendered his resignation as Vice 
Commodore of the Royal Cruising 
Club, which he had held for twenty 
years, but the club refused to ac- 


. cept it. His health steadily declined. 
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My last letter from him was written 
in bed, after another serious and 
evidently unsuccessful operation, 
and my reply, on June 22d, was 
followed four days later by the notice 
in the New York papers of his death. 

There are three writers on yacht- 
ing whose works I re-read at inter- 
vals with both pleasure and profit, 
just as I still do Smollett, Marryatt, 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins. 
The first is ‘‘Vanderdecken,” Wil- 
liam Cooper, who nearly 90 years 
ago, in his “Yachts and Yachting” 
and his ‘‘ Yacht Sailor,” wrote so in- 
structively and entertainingly of 
the grand old cutters of the pre- 
plank-on-edge era, with the adjura- 
tion, ‘‘Now, Mr. Tyro,” as he 
described the operations of “‘skeet- 
ing” the sails, ‘‘scandalizing” the 
tack, and housing the bowsprit. 
The second is the late Rev. H. 
Fiennes Speed who, in his very un- 
pretentious little book, “Cruising 
in Small Yachts and Big Canoes,” 
tells in a most fascinating way of 
the ‘‘ditch-crawling”’ with which so 
many of us began our careers afloat. 
The third is Dr. Claud Worth, who, 
in his ‘‘ Yacht Cruising,” has cov- 
ered with a detail unknown to any 
other writer the entire technique of 
yacht construction, upkeep and 
handling; and this in the easy 
offhand manner of a well-written 
cruise. His study of yachts was 
unique in its thoroughness; with the 
exception of his first Foam, broken 
up through the infirmities of age, 
every one of the many yachts which 


he owned in the course of some fifty 
years left his hands in better condi- 
tion than when he received her, and 
with every detail of perfection or 
fault of hull or gear carefully noted 
for future use. 

While all yachtsmen honor and 
revere Dr. Worth as guide, philoso- 
pher and friend, all that he did for 
us is but a small item in a great and 
useful life. Qualifying originally as 
both physician and surgeon, he 
devoted himself to the specialty of 
ophthalmic surgery, making a place 
of his own among the great leaders 
in this line, his writings being ac- 
cepted by experts as authoritative. 
Acontemporary writes of him: “ His 
gentleness and skill in handling 
children — who formed a large pro- 
portion of his patients — explain 
the very marked measure of success 
which he attained. He was an oper- 
ator of outstanding ability, using 
instruments and technique which 
he himself had invented, and ob- 
taining results which it has been 
difficult to equal. It is almost impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the affec- 
tion with which his patients, espe- 
cially children, had for him; and 
the way in which he was remem- 


‘ bered by them years after his re- 


tirement.” His “play” has done 
much to improve both the personnel 
and the technique of yachting; his 
“work” has served on a much 
higher scale in alleviating pain and 
suffering both during his life and in 
the results of his experience which 
he has left for the future. 


The Transpacific Yacht Race of 1936 


(Continued from page 34) 


miles ahead of us and nobody else 
is near!” 

So there was grand excitement, a 
ruined meal and an exasperated 
cook. We sailed like that for three 
days, until Friday night, growing 
more confident every hour, since 
the weather at the moment was 
more to our liking than to Man- 
uiwa’s. Paisano’s crew thought 
Manuiwa had sent the report; 


_Manuiwa heard it and thought 


Paisano had sent it. Its source has 
not yet been found, but it caused 
both the writer and Peyton Harri- 
son, navigator on Manuiwa, a great 
deal of figuring, calculating, and 
head scratching. There were other 
boats near—much too near. It 
was on Friday evening, when we 
still had 150 miles to go, that we 
heard this news. Ten boats were 
reported within 87 miles of Maka- 
puu, and two had finished. 

Well, that was the race. Mostly 
light winds and heavy seas. Every- 
one lost a spinnaker or two — or 
three — and parted a halliard or 
two. Rad Pratsch, White Cloud, has 
finally fulfilled the ambition he has 
nursed since 1906— to enter his 
own boat in the race. In doing so, he 


struck a whale asleep in midocean, 
and has a badly bent stem iron to 
prove it. Circe ran out of water three 
days from Honolulu, and had to 
drink beer— warm beer, since 
there was no ice by that time. Her 
owner is installing larger tanks. One 
boat started off with two chronom- 
eters, let one of them run down, 
and a member of the crew knocked 
the other off the table to the deck. 
He didn’t say anything about it, so 
it was a grand surprise when she 
made her landfall. 

Another little point which most of 
them don’t know yet! Each boat 
had been furnished with a chart 
showing the noon positions of each 
boat in the 1934 race. The course 
marked ‘“ Manuiwa,” that year’s 
winner, was drawn in red. But that 
was the error. All the boats this 
year were racing against that 
course, which was really that of 
Vileehi, first boat to finish. Manw- 
wa’s real course was the one marked 
“ Vileehi,” and so was disregarded. 

To Circe goes the credit for the 
best day’s run, 254 miles, ending at 
noon on the 14th. Dorade’s best 
day was 224, but she knocked off 
200 or better quite frequently. 


| 
| 
| 
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WANT MORE SPEED? 
Use the Spark Plugs 
CHAMPIONS use 


If you were a racing driver, preparing for 
a great race, you would test your boat 
with various types of equipment and you 
would find that you could reach your 
highest speed only when your engine 
was equipped with Champion Spark 
Plugs. That is why every important race 
throughout the world in the last twelve 
years—whether on land or water—has 
been won with Champions. If you want 
more power, speed and dependability 
change to Champions, if you are not 
already using them. Preferred at home— 
preferred abroad for every marine engine. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 











Paper plates, cups, napkins, tray covers, coasters with owner's flags in colors— 
attractive, economical for breakfast, luncheon, the cocktail hour and similar informal 
occasions when linen and china are not necessary. 


Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
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FACTS You sHouLp 


KNOW aboul 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


hazard. . nternationa 


YACHT 
PAINTS 
HOLZAPFEL'S 


Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
“The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 














RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 


Sturdy Compact Practical 


YACHTSMEN 
FIND IT A VALUABLE AID TO 
ACCURATE NAVIGATION 


In following the racing and pleasure courses 


MODELS FOR ALL BOATS 30’ OR OVER 
Send for Our Illustrated Folder 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
Established 1850 
110 Cypress Street Brookline, Mass. 
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BOAT SAILING for BEGINNERS 


BY G. P. RANKEN 


This book is written with the object of giving in plain, non- 
technical language all the elementary details that it is necessary to 
know in order to handle a boat safely and competently. 


Illustrated Price, $1.25 Net 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street . New York, N. Y. 
$¢LEtt¢¢¢¢¢t¢¢t¢¢t¢t¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢rs 


Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 
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The race over, a round: of the 
delightful hospitality for which the 
Islands are famous set in. At the 
close of the festivities the trophies 
were presented. These were most 


unusual. Each contesting skipper 


received a large calabash. Dorade’s 


Boat 


Navigator 


Sartartia 


Dorade 
Santana 


Manuiwa 


Zoe H 


Circe 
Adore 


Paisano 
Marilen 
Bali 
Destiny 
California 


Gloria 


Flying Cloud 


Brilliant 


Altair 
Minerva 
White Cloud 
Naitamba 


Lady Jo 


to 
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News of Hawaii 
“Sartartia” was scratch boat in Class A and in the fleet 


trophy, first prize, presented by the 
Governor of Hawaii, was a silver 
model of a Hawaiian outrigger 
canoe, the finest trophy the writer 
has ever seen. 


Thus a momentous occasion came 


a close. 


TRANSPACIFIC RAckE, 1936. July 4th, San Pedro 


Length 


0.a. 


65’ 


59’ 


Rig 


Sch. 
Sch. 


Ywil. 
Sch. 
Sch. 


Sch. 


Cut. 
Sch. 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 


Ywil. 
Ywil. 


Ywl. 


Kch. 


Cut. 


Ywil. 


Sch. 


Owner Club 
Class A 
G. Harton Los Angeles 
Singer WG. 
Charles Pacific Writ- 
Jones ers Y.C. 
Class B 
James Flood St. Francis 
W. L. Stew- Los Angeles 
art, Jr. WC. 
Haroid G. Pearl 
Dilling- Harbor 
ham 7.0. 
Ray K. Per- California 
son GC. 
Ray Cooke Seattle Y.C. 
Lee Tracy Pacific Writ- 
ers Y.C. 
Tom Reed Pacific Writ- 
ers Y.C. 
Harry B. San Fran- 
Allen cisco Y.C. 
L. G. Mon- San Fran- 
roe cisco Y.C. 
Preston Pacific Writ- 
Sturges ers Y.C. 
J. Polking- Vallejo Y.C. 
horne 
William Seattle Y.C. 
Blackford 
Class C 
James Los Angeles 
McNabb hs en 
Walter Newport 
Franz Harbor 
VC. 
John P. Aeolian Y.C. 
Blinn 
Frank Corinthian 
Blagen WA. 
Rok. Tacoma 
Pratsch yA. 
Richard M. Los Angeles 
Smith AG. 
Samuel California 


Emmes . Ss 


Elapsed 
Time 
15:03 :30:57 


Seratch 


13:07:20:00 
13:16:09:01 


13:18:40:49 


_ 


3:19:05:02 


13:07 :33:49 
14:19:54:11 


754 
:05 
:10 
738 
7:54:54 


:00:4: 


16: 


16: 
16: :31 
:01 
18: 


:41:33 


18:15:10:25 


Corrected 
Time 


14:15:48 :07 


14:23:31 :29 


11:03 :29:44 
11:17 :32:25 


12:06 :22:45 


12:08:08:19 


12:10:01:11 
13:01:53 :21 


13:01:58 :45 


13 :05:25:52 


17 :10:06:12 


18:04:07 :35 


12:17:38:03 


13:08 :36:14 


13:11:02:28 
13:14:46:14 
13:20:52:41 
14:14:01:10 


15:02 :42:36 
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EAT loygs AND 


SEE THE WORLD 


Don’t let your cruising visi- 
bility be limited by the galley 
port-hole. 


Stock up with plenty of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Those 
crisp, ready-to-eat flakes, so 
good with milk or cream. 
Then come on deck and let 
the crew feed themselves. 


Kellogg’s stay oven-fresh. 
Inside the big, economical 
package is a patented WAXx- 
TITE wrapper which keeps 
them crisp on land or sea. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 
CORN FLAKES 








** Top-notch 


... this fat, little nau- 
tical encyclopedia an- 
swers every question a 
voyager could ask a 
ship’s officer except 
‘When do we dock’... 
international in scope, 
universal in interest.”’ 

— Time Magazine 


by E. C. Talbot-Booth 


‘*The most comprehensive and 
the best book of its kind,’’ com- 
ments Harry Hansen of the N. Y. 
World Telegram. “It will make 
a sailor out of anybody.”’ 


‘*A remarkable compendium of 
useful knowledge . . . a reference 
book that has charm,” adds the 
N. Y. Times about this unique 
volume. It includes dataon more 
than four thousand ships and 
the distinguishing features of 
shipping companies of all mari- 
time nations, seamanship and 
navigation, distance tables, com- 
mercial bunkering and fueling 
stations of the world, signals 
and communications, sailing 
ships, yachts and yachting, etc. 
1,000 illustrations in color and 
black and white. An indispen- 
sable reference work for every 
ship’s library. 


$3.00 At All Bookstores, or 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 








The Future of the Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 36) 


732 (12-litre) craft; Antonio Becchi, 
in that reliable old streak of light- 
ning Lia III, whose walloping of 
our Gold Cup boats in Florida was 
instrumental in bringing about the 
change to 12-litre engines with no 
weight restrictions on hulls; Lord 
Forbes, of England, and Maurice 
Vasseur, of France. And you'll see 
the rest of our Gold Cuppers — 
George Reis, who officially retired 
from racing at the past Gold Cup 
banquet at Lake George but whom 
wild horses couldn’t keep out of it; 
Jack and Maude Rutherfurd, if 
they'll ever concentrate on one boat 
and stop fiddling around with a 
dozen; Herb Mendelson, who had 
a taste of raw meat when Clel 
Perry won the President’s Cup for 
him and who wants to help keep the 
Gold Cup in Detroit; Vic Kliesrath, 
who won’t let the new boat Walter 
Leveau has built for him and the 
new engine he has made himself be 
idle without finding out what they'll 
do; Bill Horn, who found it hard 
to maintain his composure at Lake 
George because he wasn’t in a boat; 
EK. A. Wilson of Toronto, whose new 
Miss Canada II, if he ever gets her 
running, should be one of the finest 
ever built for the class; Jack Dunn, 
whose new and untried Jay Dee may 
prove the success hé has sought 
after much experimental building. 

There have been times in the 
past when the future of the Gold 
Cup has been as shrouded in doubt 
as now. In 1920, for example, the 
practice of putting the greatest 
amount of power into the smallest 
possible hull had made the race a mil- 
lionaire’s game and weran out of mil- 
lionaires. Only Gar Wood was car- 
rying on. So new rules, reducing the 
engines to 625 cubic inches and 
increasing the size and weight of the 
hulls to “practical gentlemen’s 
runabouts,”’ were established — 
with the accent on the “practical 
gentlemen.” Excellent races were 
the result up to 1927. Then doubt 
again cast its gloom over the pro- 
ceedings when eleven boats started 
at Greenwich and all but two fell 
apart — good old reliable Green- 
wich Folly and the even older but 
equally reliable Miss Columbia. 
But again the class was revived. 
And it will revive again. 

The trouble with the Gold Cup 
race can be put in one word — en- 
gines. There simply are no suitable 
engines being built for this class. 
Our Chrysler, General Motors and 
other automobile engines are not 
powerful enough. Our marine racing 
engines up to and including the 225 
cubic inch class are the best to be 
found anywhere. The old Packard 
625 Gold Cup engines, such as the 
10-year-old engine from Delphine 
IV with which Kaye Don won this 
year’s “contest” in Impshi, were 
excellent, but Packard is no longer 


building them and they wouldn’t 
do for the 12-litre rules anyway. 
It would cost any of our marine en- 
gine builders $200,000 to build the 
first ‘‘732” engine and they would 
have to be sold at $20,000 or 
more each. That is out of the 
question but it is, of course, the final 
answer. 

So we are forced to redesign and 
rebuild old Packard, Curtiss avia- 
tion, Wright aviation, Duesenberg 
and other machines built for en- 
tirely different purposes and we try 
to force 850 horse power into engines 
designed for 300. The results last 
year and this year were inevitable. 
There has not been enough time 
and enough money has not been 
spent. But in the next two or three 
years some of these engines will come 
through and the hunt will be in full 
ery again. Perhaps Harry Miller 
will do things. He has retired from 
building automobile racing engines 
and plans to give a lot of time to 
creating high power boat engines. 
Watch Miss Canada II. That’s his 
latest. And watch the foreigners in 
coming Gold Cup races. 

Speaking of foreign races, why is 
it that international sailing races | 
can be held so frequently and so 
smoothly while international motor 
boat racing is surrounded with so 
much confusion? Fleets of American 
sailing yachts engage in friendly 
combat with fleets in Bermuda, 
Norway, England and other over- 
seas places. The contests are usu- 
ally free from protests and squab- 
bles, everybody has a good time and, 
apparently, everything is on a basis 
of good sportsmanship and friend- 
liness. 

I had a chat with Fred Jacoby, 
Jr., our national outboard scoring 
champion, who, with Bedford 
Davie, went to Paris for the Spreck- 
els Trophy race on July 4th, and I 
learn that the whole affair was 
marred by protests, last minute 
changes and reversals of official 
decisions. 

In the absence of a Harmsworth 
race, the Spreckels event was the 
most important international con- 
test of the year. The trophy, you 
will remember, was put in competi- 
tion last year by Madame Jean 
Dupuy, the former Dorothy Spreck- 
els, wife of the captain of the French 
outboard team. It was Dupuy him- 
self who won the first running of 
the race last year and with it the 
cash prize of fifty thousand francs 
which goes to the winner for each of 
the first three years. 

This race is unlike any other in 
the motor boat world. Mr. Dupuy 
wrote the rules for it and they have 
been adopted by the International 
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Motor Yachting Union. It is a two- 
hour event for any type of inboard 
or outboard boat which weighs less 
than 350 kilograms (about 771 | 
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WOLLENSAK’S 


NEW AMERICAN-MADE PRISM BINOCULAR 


The constant outdoor companion you've wanted for sports, travel, mo- 
toring, boating. Beautiful! Handsome black morocco-grained vulcan- 
ite, full size, weighs only 18 oz. Magnifies 8 times. Big 30 mm lenses 
reveal details crystal clear—image brilliantly lighted. 

SEE YOUR DEALER—BOOKLET FREE Central focus, adjustable eye- 
piece mount. With leather case, 2 straps, at your dealer's. Or 
remit $36.75 to us (or C. O. D.). Money-back guarantee. 
You'll want this over the week-end. Try one today. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 682 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 




























200-Watt, 6- or 12-Volt, 
Air-Cooled Lightin 


U. &. Plant. Runs 18 to 
hours on one gallon 
ee of gasoline. Will light 
om eight 25-watt lamps, 


FLY” 862.50 








The U. S. Line is the most com- 
plete line of electric plants in 
the world, ranging from 200 
watt to 63 KW. Marine plants 
are designed expressly for 
marine service. Both gasoline 
and Diesel. 
Tell us what you want; 
we can supply it 
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AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 


by HOWARD |. CHAPELLE 


«American Sailing Craft,’ in addition to its paramount value from the 
technical side — the plates even without the text would be invaluable to 
any designer, or to any yachtsman contemplating an acquisition — preserves 


history already far on the way to being lost. . . . Howard Chapelle has 
gone beyond mere yachting interest. He has rounded out essential Ameri- 
can history."" — The New York Times. 


Illustrated with plans and drawings by the author and sketches by 


Charles G. Davis. 
Price $4.00 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 
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pounds). This sounds simple and in 
thorough keeping with the tendency 
to increase speed while reducing 
weight. But it does not work out so 
simply. By January Ist, the closing 
date for entries, eight had been re- 
ceived, together with an entry fee 
of five thousand francs from each. 
They were announced as Jacoby 
and Davie from the United States, 
Lord Forbes from England, Dupuy, 
Rothschild and Chiron from France, 
Kurt Oldenburg or Fromme from 
Sweden, and Gath from the Ar- 
gentine. 

In due time, Jacoby, Davie and 
Forbes journeyed to Paris, well 
equipped for the fray with Class X 
outboard outfits. The Swedish and 
Argentine drivers did not appear. 
It was found that the course which, 
the rules specify, must be 1500 me- 
tres long, had been made shorter 
and narrower, making it necessary 
for the drivers to go through many 
bridge arches, the most important 
of which was of an extremely dan- 
gerous nature as it was more than 
half blocked by a long bulkhead. 
The course was finally changed to 
conform to the rules but only after 
heated argument. The day of the 
race, Chiron, the automobile racer, 
could not participate and a few 
minutes before the start his place 
was taken by Georges Monneret, 
French motorcycle champion, who 
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had never been in a racing motor 
boat before but who did a magnifi- 
cent job after a late start. 

It was apparent that the Ameri- 
cans had by far the fastest boats 
and they alternately held the lead 
for the first hour. Then carburetor 
trouble began and the order at the 
finish was: Monneret, Jacoby, Forbes, 
Rothschild, Davie. Early in the 
race Dupuy dropped out with his 
outboard boat equipped with two 
motors. The final result pleased the 
enormous crowds watching from 
the bridges and, while it was not 
the great victory Jacoby and Davie 
had hoped for, they were reconciled 
to defeat and called it a day. 

But it was not a day. It was just 
the beginning of a merry round of 
protests. Measurement certificates, 
which have never been seen by 
anybody here, were demanded. 
Club registrations, insurance poli- 
cies, and other technicalities were 
poured into the laps of distracted 
officials. It was found that Jacoby 
had not completed the last lap, 
that Monneret and Forbes had not 
entered properly, and that nobody 
had filled out the measurement 
certificate in advance. So now, two 
months after the event, a cable has 
been received by Jacoby that the 
final decision has placed Rothschild 
first and Davie second and all the 
others have been disqualified! 


Fire Island, the Brooklyn Cup and “Edlu”’ 


(Continued from page 41) 


came out of the northwest with 
some degree of steadiness and 
Stormy Weather, nearer the Con- 
necticut shore, picked it up first and 
sailed around Edlu and Teragram to 
catch the ebb tide at the Gut. Edlu 
was close astern after ghosting along 
at a remarkable rate in the light air 
close to the Long Island shore and 
Teragram was a good third. 

The rest of the fleet, scattered all 
over the Sound, was less fortunate. 
With a faint, following breeze and a 
foul tide, it took Lilu and Zaida close 
to eight hours to sail from Orient 
Point to Montauk. While they were 
thus occupied, the smaller craft 
crept up on them and the three 
leaders, trimming in sheets after 
rounding Montauk, scudded along 
the beach with the breeze abeam. 

Edlu passed Stormy soon after 
they got into the ocean, carried the 
northwester until noon, flattened 
down to the moderate southwester, 
and beat the rest of the way to the 
lightship, rounding it at 6:30 
Thursday, more than 32 hours out 
of Larchmont. She had the good 
breeze astern for another six hours 
after rounding while her opposition 
was still slogging away hard on the 
wind. Stormy and Teragram were 
second and third around the light- 
vessel, and Zaida and Lilu turned it 
close together at 12:30 Friday 
morning. 


There was another period of calm 
in Friday’s early morning hours 
while the fleet slatted and rolled 
around in the ocean swell; then the 
wind came ahead again and it was 
a beat back to Montauk. Edlu made 
her tides at Montauk and the Gut 
again and began the last leg of the 
passage with the race in the bag, 
barring the rankest sort of a bad 
break. She carried a good breeze 
until it left her flat off Pecks Ledge 
at midnight Friday. Edlu anchored 
there in a foul tide, waited three 
hours for a light easterly, broke out 
light sails again and slipped over 
the finish line at 7:48 a.m. on Satur- 
day. Stormy, becalmed farther to 
the eastward, came home two hours 
later. 

Well back of the two leaders, there 
was a private race in progress 
among Zaida, Teragram and Lilu, 
which had sailed the rest of the 
fleet hull down. Lilu, finding a fa- 
voring current along the beach and 
a lifting slant of breeze, slipped 
through the lee of both Teragram 
and Zaida, which had gone offshore, 
and led them around Montauk in 
that order. She maintained her ad- 
vantage on the slide past Gardiners 
Island to the Gut and then, with 
the wind ahead in the Sound, gradu- 
ally pulled away from her pursuers. 
These three were becalmed for four 


‘hours to the eastward of Middle 
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Red Head 
New Yawil of Mr. Adrian Iselin II 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 

















SUMMER IS STILL 


IN THE SWIM 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


THERE’s sun in the surf 
in September, and the 
beach at our door gives 
daily proof that summer 
is still going strong. A 
genial reception also 
awaits you within these 
beachfront hotels. 
Dances and varied 
amusement. Peaceful 
seaside lounges. 1000 
cheerful rooms. Food 
you'll remember fondly. 
..- A happy holiday... 
and it all costs surpris- 
ingly little. 


Leeds and Lippincott Co. 


ATLANTIC CITY 











George Mixter’s ‘“Teragram”™ finished third in Class A 


Ground and did not do much mov- 
ing until Saturday morning when 
the gradually freshening easterly 
brought them back to Larchmont 
just before Larchmont’s annual race 
week got its start. 

It was a long, trying race for 
crews and a thorough test of ability 






to keep a boat going under varied 
conditions. A larger fleet might 
have started had not the event 
come so soon after the Bermuda 
thrash, so Commodore Schaefer is 
planning to make the Fire Island 
race an alternating fixture with the 
passage to the Onion Patch. 


Cuass A (Over 53 feet over all) 


Yacht and Owner 
Edlu, R. J. Schaefer 
Stormy Weather, P. LeBoutillier 
Teragram, G. W. Mixter 
Sonny, A. D. Phelps 
Kirawan, R. P. Baruch 
Teal, R. G. Biglow 
Delfin, Chas. Weil 
Mischief, C. Moore 


Cuass B (Under 53 feet over all) 


Zaida, Geo. Ratsey 

Dorothy Q., F.S. Bissell 
Wynfred, F. M. E. Schaefer 
Venturon, W. M. Young 
Duckling, C. W. Atwater 
Butterfly, Wm. Lundgren 
Cheerio Too, G. H. Townsend 
Hawk Bells, E. H. Wardwell 
Escapade, H. G. Fownes 
Spindrift, M. M. Jackson 


Cuass C (Universal Rule) 


Lilu, R. H. Moore 
Butterfly 
Delfin 


Elapsed Corrected 
Rig Time Time 

Yawl 69:69:18 66:32:57 
Yawl Tibet 27 68:14:15 
Sch. 73:57 07 71:02:13 
Cutter 77:42:24 72:50:33 
Cutter 78:46:10 74:01:29 
Sch. 81:53:09 78:26:22 
Sch. 86:42:13 86:02:38 
Yawl Withdrew 
Cutter 73:52:59 69:18:54 
Yawl 78:41:19 70:12:10 
Cutter 79:04:15 72:16:21 
Sloop 79:36:43 74:10:25 
Sloop 80:20:22 74:29:41 
Sloop 80:23:19 75:26:27 
Ketch Withdrew 
Ketch Time not taken 
Sch. Time not taken 
Ketch Time not taken 
Sloop 73:07 :47 73:07 :47 
Sloop 80:23:19 78:47:39 
Sch. 86:43:13 84:43:14 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 53) 


Cutter Mendota completed a two- 
day search and took her in 
tow near Hatteras. That was quite 
a while ago — about the time less 
ambitious mariners were complet- 
ing the race to Bermuda. . . . And 
I still haven’t commented on the 
two young men named Sheldon 
Taylor and Geoffrey Pope who are 
paddling an 18-foot canoe from 
New York to Alaska. They’ve 


passed through the Great Lakes by 
now, and at last reports were mak- 
ing out fine. I liked the sound of their 
expedition from the very outset, as 
they seemed to have every regard 
for their own capabilities and for 
the capacities of their canoe. If 
YACHTING circulates to Nome, who 
knows but that some greeter will 
thrust our congratulations into their 
hands as they hit the beach? 
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Ideal power for dinghies, and for aux- 
iliary power on Snipes, Comets, Stars 
and all small sail boats. Weighs only 
2414 pounds. Write for catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line, and special litera- 
ture on outboards for auxiliary use, 
including methods of mounting, and 
special reduction gears. OUTBOARD 
Motors Corporation, 4769 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee. 





AN ABUNDANCE OF 


POWER 


A Murray & Tregurtha six-cylinder engine is 
rated 175 h.p., and sells for $5,750. All tests of 
this engine, however, have produced over 195 
h.p. Not only does this prove an abundance 
of power, but probably, based on available 
h.p., it is the lowest cost per h.p. in the 
medium-duty, marine-engine field. 


When you witness tests of Murray & Tre- 
gurtha engines, you will note the abundant 
power. When you own a Murray & Tregurtha 
engine, you will delight in its economy, and 
take pride in its efficient performance. 


Write for descriptive folder 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 



















6 x 30 
Binocular 


72 
' (10 Other 
‘ Models) 


TRYTHis “we 
FINE BINOCULA 


@ Army and Navy officers, avia- 
tors, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation agents—those who need 
fine glasses and know fine glasses 
—express an overwhelming 
preference for the Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. @ Try this re- 
markable glass yourself—for 
yachting, at the races or polo, 
for touring or hunting. See why 
we say, “By any test the world’s 
finest binocular.” @ Forty-page 
deLuxe catalog of useful binocu- 
lar information, free on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
367 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH)/& LOMB 


=<L/]| IWS 


P2211 \SSS 





DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


At this time of year, many boat owners 
need to make minor repairs. Here are 
four time-tested products that will fill 
your needs: 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 


JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 
MARINE GLUE 


FERDICO CANVAS- 
PATCHING ADHESIVE 


Your dealer has these products. Look for 
them and our attractive counter-display. 
Buy a trial tube of each, and keep your 
boat in condition. 


Write for ourfolder:‘‘Some Things We Have Learned 
About Laying Canvas” 


}W-Ferdinand € Co. Ine. 





Eastern Point Juniors Win Prince of Wales Cup 


(Continued from page 42) 


The Vineyard Haven Yacht Club 
had two legs on the cup, which was 
put up by the present King, Ed- 
ward VIII, when he was Prince of 
Wales, and needed only one more 
“win” to take permanent posses- 
sion of the trophy. As they sent up 
the same crew that won it last 
year, Kingman Brewster and Ed- 
ward Robie, and as this pair is hard 
to beat, it looked as if the cup 
might be permanently retired. In 
fact, so it seemed until the semi- 
final round, for Vineyard Haven had 
disposed of the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron and then the smart 
New Rochelle Y. C. crew in two 
straight races each, those with the 
last named club being sailed in a 
very strong breeze and rough water. 
Then, on the third day of the 
tournament, they met Pleon, and 
after losing the first race they came 
back to take the second, only to 
drop the third when Pleon passed 
the Vineyard boat while turning a 
mark, 

The races were sailed in 17-foot 
one-design keel sloops owned by the 
Acadian Y. C., over courses that 
averaged from three and one-half 
to four miles in length. The crews 
were raced in pairs, tournament 
style, with the boys changing boats 
after each race. On the whole, the 
five boats used seemed very evenly 
matched. 

On the first round, the Beverly 
crew beat Lewis Bay, from West 
Yarmouth, Mass., although it took 
three races to do it, Lewis Bay win- 
ning the second. Vineyard Haven 
put out the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron crew rather easily, 
and New Rochelle did not have 
much difficulty with Corinthian of 
Marblehead. Noroton won by de- 
fault from Rothesay and went into 
the second round, while the Quincy 
crew beat Acadian two to nothing 
after a protest in the first race, 
which was allowed and deprived 
Acadian of an otherwise well sailed 
race. Manchester beat Milo and 
Eastern Point put out the Eastern 
» 

In the second round, Pleon had 
some difficulty disposing of Beverly, 
two to one, and Quincy beat the 
Noroton Y. C. crew. Noroton, sail- 
ing for the first time in this series, 
took the first heat, only to be dis- 
qualified on a mix-up at the start 
when she got over the line before 





the gun. The crew is a smart one. 
Eastern Point put out Manchester. 

Vineyard Haven and Quincy both 
went down in the semi-final round, 
although the story might have 
been different if the latter crew had 
not turned a buoy the wrong way 
and thus lost a race already won. 
And that, with the finals already 
described, is the story of this year’s 
international series. This event is 
growing fast in popularity, and in 
the future may require elimination 
races for the selection of crews to 
represent localities, rather than 
individual clubs, as at present. 

The Acadian Yacht Club, as one 
of the Trustees of the cup, were 
hosts, and its race committee, 
H. A. Cann, Don Raymond and 
Wm. Laskie, together with Com- 
modore W. R. MacAskill of the 
Yacht Squadron, Halifax, ran off 
the strenuous series without a hitch. 

In a race at the finish between 
the ten crews that had been elim- 
inated during the series, Vineyard 
Haven walked off with the prize. 

Those who sailed for the fourteen 
clubs which participated were: 


Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass., 
Jonathan §S. Raymond, Robert 
Elwell. 

Pleon, Marblehead, Mass., F. J. Shep- 
ard, Harry K. Noyes. 

Vineyard Haven, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., Kingman Brewster, Edw. 
A. Robie. 

Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, 
Halifax, George Hagen, Ian Mac- 
Intosh. 

Manchester, Manchester, Mass., 
Keith Merrill, Caleb Loring, Jr. 
Noroton, Noroton, Conn., James S. 

Nash, Paul G. Smart. 

Eastern, Marblehead, Mass., Rob’t 
C. Seamans, Jr., David O. Ives. 
Lewis Bay, West Yarmouth, Mass., 
J. F. Whitehead, Nancy Syme. 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Jos. H. Moyers, Ray Van Wagner. 
Corinthian, Marblehead, Dick Pierce, 

Stephen Connolly. 

Acadian, Yarmouth, N. S., Arthur 
Titus, Gregory Titus. 

Quincy, Quincy, Mass., A. F. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., Geo. A. Nash. 

Beverly, Marion, Mass., 
Reed, G. S. Redmond. 


Samuel 


: Milo Boat & Canoe, Yarmouth, N. S., 


Percy Peters, Hubert Cann, Jr. 


Rothesay Y. C., St. John, N. B., 
Did not qualify. 
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** This 


PALMER 
CLUTC 
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means a 


clean landing ”’ 


This FORD V-8 CONVERSION, con- 
verted by Palmer, naturally has the 
Palmer Clutch that delivers wg 
wer forward and 80% in reverse. It 
is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of 
oil, so that the devastating effects of 
sand and salt water are eliminated. 
When put into position it stays put, for 
both ahead and reverse positions are 
securely locked. This and six other 
equally important Palmer Features are 
the reasons of the success of the Palmer 
Conversion of the Ford V-8. Price 
delivered Cos Cob, Conn. $445.00. Send 
oad descriptive literature. Other Palmer 
ngines 2 to 150 H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Rd. Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 


SHIPS 


THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


by GREGORY ROBINSON 


¢ 


Hertz is a MUST 
book for all those 


who love the sea. 


It ‘“‘debunks”’ 
many historical 








legends. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 


Price $3.75 Net 


¢ 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tere i is more to yachting than 
brass buttons and a yachting cap. There 
is more to marine paint, also, than 
shiny surface or fair weather brilliance. 


Just as a real yachtsman shows his 
worth when the wind blows wild and 
the sea runs high, so do smITH’s “cuP- 
DEFENDER” FINISHES show their true 
quality and stamina when the going is 
hardest. 


Regardless of the size or type of 
your boat, SMITH’s “CUP-DEFENDER™ 
FINISHES will 
beauty and service. For more than a 
hundred years they have been used on 
an overwhelming number of the finest 
craft in American waters. Be sure that 
your yard or your captain uses them. 


EDWARD SMITH & Co. 


Menniucteres of Quality Marine Paints 
nd Varnishes Since 1827 


iain Island City, N. Y. 


“CUP-DEFENDER'" 
FINISHES 




















One of the few famous hotels 


in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 
distinguished cuisine —and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 


Booking Offices in 
New York: 11 W. and St. Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg., Court 1488 
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Letters From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Igdrasil” in the “Roaring 
Forties” 
Editor, YACHTING: 


BELIEVE you and your readers 

will be interested to hear of the 
weather that yachtsmen on the 
coast of New Zealand have experi- 
enced during the past season. It has 
been such an unusual season that it 
is quite generally said down here 
that summer came on a Tuesday. 

Approaching the Dominion from 
Fiji, we encountered a very severe 
gale off North Cape and entered the 
port of Auckland with the barome- 
ter at 29.3 and falling. Later, on the 
first of February, the barometer 
dropped 1.3 inches in fifteen hours 
to an official low of 28.73. This was 
a 69-year record. The center of the 
rotary storm passed over the Auck- 
land district with the usual inter- 
vening calm period, the sudden 
reversal of wind direction and all 
the trimmings. Many small craft 
were completely demolished but we 
were not injured. 

On March 29th we were in Bluff, 
the most southerly and windiest 
port in this windy country, when 
the barometer went to 29.0 and 
stayed there a while. The north- 
west gale blew up to force 8 or 9 
Beaufort, right down the unpro- 
tected docks. A 9000-ton Japanese 
cargo boat was just across the nar- 
row pier from us with all her wire 
and manila out. The harbormaster 
ordered the skipper to drop both his 
anchors at the dock to bring up with 
in case he parted all his lines. We 
suffered only trifling damage. 

Coming up the East coast of the 
South Islands in light airs, a radio 
weather report warned us to use the 
engine and get into port before a 
severe westerly depression hit. We 
were here in Wellington when it 


arrived with a bang. All time lows 
were recorded in many places and 
the Harbour Board’s official mer- 
curial barometer gave a corrected 
reading of 28.64. This is the lowest 
I have ever seen and the president 
of the local Company of Master 
Mariners assures me that it is the 
lowest many of them have seen 
also. Shipping schedules were all 
shot, even the South Island Express 
delayed its departure, something 
quite unprecedented. 

These are only the major inci- 
dents. While working down the 
Southern Tasman Sea and through 
those extraordinary deep water 
channels through the mountains, 
the West Coast Sounds, we caught 
two southeast and four northwest 
gales. Though they came one or 
two a week, they are expected in 
these high latitudes and we were 
well satisfied, since the intervening 
weather was fine. 

The usual yachting fiction writer 
would weave a story of daring ad- 
venture and hairbreadth escapes 
around such weather. I am not a 
fiction writer, so my story is one of 
a safe and comparatively comforta- 
ble cruise in the ‘‘ Roaring Forties.” 
The local yachtsmen agree that we 
know more of the seacoast of the 
Dominion than they do themselves. 
As only three or four New Zealand 
yachts, either large or small, have 
ever gone through the Sounds, they 
are probably right. 

As the temperatures have been 
reaching the thirties at night re- 
cently, with hail on deck and frost 
on the sails, we shall leave this week 
for the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia where we will spend 
a couple of months poking around 
among the coral. 


Rocer 8. Strout 
Wellington, N. Z. 


From Port Huron to Mackinac 


(Continued from page 39) 


Port Huron — Mackinac Race 
Start, July 18, 1936 


RACING-CRUISING DIVISION 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat Owner Time Time Place 
Baccarat R. A. Alger 42:36:45 46:27:45 1 
Minx Lott-Wunsch 42:43:25 42:06:20 2 
Trident Shelden-Booth 42:41:34 42:07:25 3 
Alsumar Petzold-Sloss 46:31:45 44:54:40 4 
Four Winds W. J. Taylor 46:54:36 46:54:36 5 
CRUISING DIVISION 
Chantey T. Farnsworth 47:19:20 42:43:20 1 
Rainbow IV P. C. Williamson 48:42:57 45:10:00 2 
Melodie R. A. Bell 51:25:50 48:32:51 3 
Squall Fred Meno, Jr. 56:20:01 49:11:18 4 
Silhouette Esmond Avery 54:55:20 52:14:29 5 
Nawanna H. R. Smith 55:57:15 52:15:04 6 
Spindrift Ray Priebe 56:17:35 52:35:24 7 
Flo Harry Kipke 54:54:10 53:29:14 8 
Clelma S. E. Knudson 62:05:08 57:43:57 9 
Diana W. C. Mayes 62:08:13 59:28:22 10 
SPECIAL 
Margaret F IV Dr. Koch 44:19:15 40:20:10 - 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
ACCEPTANCE 


that our 


Kelvin- White 
Spherical Compass 
is now receiving 


is most gratifying. It completely 
justifies our faith in this mod- 
ern, spherical compass, which 
is so rapidly replacing the old, 
flat-top compasses on all pleas- 
ure and commercial craft. 


Write for our descriptive folder 


Sales agents for the 
Kenyon Marine Speedometer 
and the 


West Tele-Magnetic Distant 
Compass Reading Indicator 


KELVIN-WHITE Co. 
112 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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Vie Cathie 


should contain 


this great 6-year old—bot- 
tled in bond under U. S. 
Government supervi- #y* 
sion —yet priced at 
about what you'd ex- 
pect to pay for a 
4-year old whiskey. 
Also available in 
18-year old distil- 

lation. | 
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